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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF CATHO- 
LIC NEW MADRID 


i, THE CHURCH OF ST, ISIDORE. 


The parish of New Madrid, though at present one of the less im- 
portant centers of religion in this Archdiocese of St. Louis, looms up 
rather large and interesting in the history of our ecclesiastical devel- 
opment. From earliest days there is a glamour surrounding it, de- 
rived from an occurrence within its boundaries, that imprinted the 
seal of the Catholic faith upon our state as early as 1541, many years 
before the first Anglo-Saxon settlements were made on the New En- 
gland or Virginia coast, namely, the raising of the Cross of our Lord 
in the heart of the country by that intrepid and most romantic Adalan- 
tado of Florida, Ferdinand de Soto. Although, as T. Hayes Lewis, 
says in the introduction to his edition of the Narative of the “Gentle- 
man of Elvas,” “history, tradition and poetry are indissolubly linked 
with De Soto’s name.” Yet a true and almost perfect account of his 
conquest of Florida, that is of almost all our Southland, can be de- 
duced from the various narratives of his companions in arms, namely, 
that of the “Gentleman of Elvas,” as he styles himself, then the ac- 
count of De Soto’s private secretary, Ranjel, as preserved in Oviedo’s 
History, the narrative of Biedma, the factor of the expedition, and 
lastly the glowing account “Florida del Inca,” written by a decend- 
ant of the Incas of Peru, Garcilasso de la Vega, which in turn forms 
the basis of Theodore Irving’s “The Conquest of Florida.” Of 
course many points are still undecided, yet it is certain that in 1541 


1 Theodore Irving in his Conquest of Florida, follows in the main, the 
highly romantic account of the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega, who heard the 
story from a number of the noble companions of De Soto. The books of the 
Gentleman of Elvas, and of Ranjel and also of Biedma are first hand sources, 
all, however, with the exception of Ranjel written some time after the events. 
To deny an event vouched for by such authorities simply because it is romantic 
or supernatural, is not good historical criticism. A handy edition of the Nar- 
ratives of the Career of Hernando De Soto was published in 1904 by Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, New York, A. S. Barnes. 

2 Bancroft, George, History of the United States. Vol I. p. 52. (Fifteenth 
edition). “The Authors Last Revision” of the History in six volumes is less 
satisfactory in its text and gives no references. The original editions in ten 
volumes are much to be preferred. 
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De Soto and his little army of explorers and conquerors reached and 
crossed the Mississippi in the country of the Chicasas and came as far 
north as Little Prairie, or possibly New Madrid itself, where De Soto 
raised for the first time the sign of our salvation on the “Rio Grande, 
the Great River,” as he called the mighty Father of Waters. As 
our greatest national historian, Bancroft says: “In ascending the Miss- 
issippi, the party was often obliged to wade through morasses, at 
length they came, as it would seem, upon the district of Little Prame, 
and the dry and elevated lands which extend towards New Madrid. 
Here the religion of the invaders and the natives came in contrast. 
The Spaniards were adored as children of the Sun, the blind were 
brought into their presence, to be healed by the sons of light. Pray 
only to God, who is in heaven, for whatever ye need, said Soto in 
reply ; and the sublime devotion, which, thousands of years before, 
had been proclaimed in the deserts of Arabia, now first found its 
way into the prairies of the Far West.” Our historian omits a cir- 
cumstance that is vouched for by all the authorities and which 
we will give from the Narrative of the Gentleman of Elvas:* He, 
De Soto, then directed a lofty cross of wood to be made and set up in 
the highest part of the town, declaring to the Cacique, that the Chris- 
tians worshipped that in the form and memory of the one on which 
Christ had suffered. He placed himself with the people before it, on 
their knees, while the Indians did likewise, and he told them that 
henceforth they should thus worship the Lord, of whom he had 
spoken to them, that was in the skies, asking him for whatsoever they 
stood in need.” The Indians here mentioned as the Casqui, were most 
probably members of the tribe of the Illinois, afterwards called Kas- 
kaskias. Indeed, the country on both sides of the Mississippi from 
Arkansas Post to the upper reaches of the Illinois River was ancient- 
ly known as the Illinois Country, the seat of flourishing Indian Mis- 
sions, but almost one and a half century was to intervene between the 
glorious promise and its fulfillment in the days of Father Marquette’s 
self-sacrificing brethren. 

New Madrid is supposed to be situated in the swamps of South 
east Missouri. This is not quite true. There is a long ridge of clay 
and alluvial soil extending from the hills of Scott county southward 
along the Mississippi River as far as where the St. Francois River 
empties into it. At various places where the ridge touches the river, 
towns have sprung up; so Caruthersville, or Little Parairie, * and New 
Madrid. These places are not subject to overflow, yet the soil on 
which they were built has crumbled away under the erosion of the 
mighty river, and made at New Madrid a great bend for its impet- 
uous current. Here was a natural place of rendezvous for voyageurs 


_ 3 The Gentleman of Elvas, was a Portuguese gentleman of the inner ‘ 
circle of De Soto’s companious. His book was first published in an English 
version of the Portuguese original in Hackluyt’s Voyages. A modern version 
was given by Buckingham Smith. 


* Little Prairie is the modern Caruthersville. 
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and coureurs de bois, .a beautiful place with a large lake of limpid 
water and clumps of wide spreading oaks that had stood the storms of 
centuries, as the historian of Missouri enthusiastically records. 

The place was then called “L’Anse a la Graise,” Cove of Grease, 
‘socalled from the rich greasiness of the soil, or, as the Governor of 
Pensacola said, from the amount of bear meat and grease stored here 
for the use of the Spanish garrison. 

L’Anse a la Graise lay on the great Indian trail to the North 
and West. It had all the advantages necessary for a good trading 
post, advantages that were quickly recognized in the founding of New 
Madrid. Strange to say, this Catholic town with a proud Spanish 
name owes its origin to an Anglo-American and a Protestant at that, 
Colonel George Morgan, a native of New Jersey and a graduate of 
Princeton. Trader, judge, Indian agent and soldier of distinction, 
Colonel Morgan was with O’Rielly’s fleet, when the Spaniards took 
possession of Louisiana (1769). In a memorial addressed to the 
Spanish Ambassador Don Diego Gardoqui, Morgan proposed to es- 
tablish a colony near the mouth of the Ohio, the Beautiful River, 
as it was then called, in territory then belonging to the Spanish 
crown, in which he promised he would have at least one hundred 
thousand souls within ten years. But two conditions were laid down 
by Morgan; the settlers should have the right of self government, 
and should be exempt from taxation. Gardoqui granted the conces- 
sion, subject, however, to the approval of the King. The grant em- 
braced from twelve to fifteen million acres of land along the Mississ- 
ippi from the mouth of the St. Francis River in Arkansas, to Cape 
St. Cosme in Perry County, Missouri. In order to gain settlers for his 
principality, Morgan made extensive trips among the Germans of 
Pennsylvania,-of whom he wrote to Don Diego, that these people 
have been a valuable acquisition “to America. ... A greater number 
of them than I expected to find, are Catholics.” Upon his new fol- 
lowers the doughty Colonel impressed the fact, that they would enjoy 
perfect freedom in religious matters..... and would make converts 
of the whole country.” 

On the 14th of February, 1789, Morgan and his followers reached 
the Mississippi River and landed opposite the mouth of the Ohio. 
Leaving the main party in what is now Mississippi County, Morgan, 
with a few companions, journeyed by land to St. Louis, and on his 
return he selected the site for the future city of New Madrid, the 
capital of his principality. In a letter dated New Madrid, April 14, 
1789, the colonists give a very interesting account of the virgin land 
to which they have come, and the grand prospects before them. As 


5 Cape St. Cosme, or as others misspell it, “Cinque Hommes,” is so 
named in honor of Father St. Cosme, of Fathers of the Foreign Mission, who 
in company with three other priests of the mission made a voyage down the 
Mississippi in 1699 and on this occasion hallowed the ground of St. Louis by 
the first holy sacrifice of the Mass on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. 
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this letter is not easily met with we reprint it in full from the 
Mississippi Valley Review, Vol. V., No. 3:° 


: ford and Turnbull, Pittsburg. 
Ss aaa New Madrid, April 14, 1780. 
Gentlemen: ; 

The inclemency of the season, and the precautions necessary for the 
advantage and security of our party and enterprize, rendered our voyage 
down the Ohio long, thought not a disagreeable one. We have now been in the 
Mississippi two months, most of which time has been taken up in visiting lands 
from Cape St. Comme, (St. Cosme), on the north, to this place on the south, 
and westward to the river St. Francois, the general course of which is parallel 
with the Mississippi, and from twenty to thirty miles distance. 

Colonel Morgan, with 19 others, undertook to reconnoitre the lands above, 
or north of the Ohio; this gave him the earliest: possible opportunity of pro- 
ducing his credentials to Don Manuel Peres, governor of the Illinois, who 
treated him and those who accompanied him with the greatest possible polite- 
ness; and their arrival, after their business was known, created a general joy 
throughout the country, among all ranks of its inhabitants. Even the neighbor- 
ing Indians have expressed the greatest pleasure on our arrival, and intentions 
of settlement. 

There is not a single nation or tribe of Indians who claims or pretend 
to claim, a foot of land granted to Colonel Morgan. This is a grand matter in 
favour of our settlement. 

The governor very cheerfully supplied our party with every necessary 
demanded by Colonel Morgan, and particularly with horses and guides to 
reconnoitre all the lands to the western limits, and from north to south, in the 
interior country. 

In an undertaking of this nature, it is not to be doubted, but different 
opinions have prevailed amongst us in regard to the most advantageous situa- 
tion where was best to establish the first settlement of farmers and planters. A 
considerable number of reputable French families on the American side 
of the Illinois, who propose to join us, wished to influence our judgments in 
favour of a very beautiful situation and country about twelve leagues above the 
Ohio. A number of American farmers, deputed from Post St. Vincents, and 
some others of our party, were delighted with the country opposite the Ohio, 
one league back from the river, to which there is access by a rivulet, which 
empties itself into the Mississippi about two and a half, or three miles above 
the Ohio. Some declared for a situation and very fine country, to which there 
is a good landing at the highest floods and about nine miles below the Ohio; 
but after maturely considering every circumstance, and examining the country 
in this neighborhood fully, we have united in the resolution to establish our 
new city, from whence this letter is dated, about twelve leagues below the 
Ohio, at a place formerly called Lance La Graise, or the Greasy Bend, below 
ne mouth of a river, marked in Captain Hutchin’s map Cheyousea or Sound 

iver. 

Here the banks of the Mississippi, for a considerable length, are high, 
dry, and pleasant, and the soil westward to the river St. Francois, is of 
the most desirable quality for Indian corn, tobacco, flax, cotton, hemp and 
indigo, though thought by some too rich for wheat; insomuch, that we verily 
believe that there is not an acre of it uncultibable, or even indifferent land, 
within a thousand square miles. 


§ Louis Houck in his valuable collection “The Spanish Regime in Mis- 
sours” 2 Vols., gives a retranslation from the Spanish version of this letter, 
which he discovered in the Archives at Seville. We have reprinted the exact 
original as it appears in the Virginia Gazette and Weekly Advertiser, of 
August 27, 1789, about four months after it had been written. , 


/ 
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The country rises gradually from the Mississippi into fine, dry, pleasant 
and healthful grounds, superior, we believe, in beauty and in quality, to every 
other part of America. 

The limits of our city of Madrid are to extend four miles south down 
the river, and two miles west from it, so as to cross a beautiful deep lake, 
of the purest spring water, 100 yards wide ,and several leagues in length north 
and south, and emptying itself by a constant narrow stream through the center 
of the city. The banks of this lake, which is called St. Ann’s, are high, dry 
and pleasant: The water deep, clear ,and sweet, the bottom a clean sand, 
free from wood, shrubs, or other vegetables, and well stored with fish. 

On each side of this delightful lake, streets are to be laid out 100 feet wide, 
and a road to be continued round it of the same breadth, and the trees are 
directed to be preserved for ever, for the health and pleasure of its citizens. 

A street 120 feet wide on the banks of the Mississippi is laid out, and 
the trees are directed to be preserved for the same purpose. 

Twelve acres in a central part of the city are to be served in the like 
manner, and be ornamented, improved, and regulated by the magistracy of the 
city for public walks, and forty lots of half an acre each, are appropriated to 
such public use as the citizens shall recommend, or the chief-magistrate direct; 
and one lot of twelve acres is to be reserved for the king’s use. One city lot 
of half an acre, and one lot of five acres, to be a very free gift to each of the 
600 first settlers. 

Our surveyors are now engaged in laying out the city and outlots upon 
this extensive and approved plan, and in surveying the country into farms of 
320 acres each, previous to individuals making any choice or settlement. 

These farms, and the conditions of settlement being also upon a plan 
universally satisfactory, will prevent the endless law-suits which different 
modes in other countries have established, and entailed upon the posterity of 
the first settlers. 

We have built cabins, and a magazine for provisions, etc., and are proceed- 
ing to make gardens, and to plough and plant 100 acres of the finest prairie 
land in the world with Indian corn, some hemp, flax, cotton, tobacco, and 
potatoes. 

The timber here differs in some instances from what you have in the 
middle states of America; yet we have white oaks of an extraordinary great 
size, tall and straight; also black oaks, mulberry, ash, poplar, parsimmons, 
crab apple in abundance, and larger than ever we saw before, hickory, walnut, 
locust and sassafras trees of an extraordinary length and straightness, are 
common of 24 inches diameter. 

The underwood is principally cane and spice. The timber unknown to you 
are cypress, pecan, coffee, cucumber, and some others. The cypress grows on 
the low land along the river, and is equal in quality to white cedar. 

We have a fine tract of this in our neighborhood, which Colonel Morgan 
has directed to be surveyed into lots of a suitable size, to accommodate every 
farm. : 
We are pleased with the climate, and have reason to flatter ourselves that 
we have at last found a country equal te our most sanguine wishes. 

Several principal French gentlemen at St. Genevieve have offered to 
conduct Colonel Morgan, or any person he pleases to send, to as fine iron 
and lead mines as any in America, within a short day’s journey of the 
Mississippi, and within the bounds of his territory. 

It is intended to preserve these for some person or persons of sufficient 
capital and knowledge to undertake to work them. 

Salt springs are said to be dispersed through all the country; as we have 
this information from the best authority we believe it, but have not visited 
any. 

The banks of the Mississippi for many leagues in extent, commencing 
20 odd miles above the Ohio, are a continued chain of limestone; but we 
have not yet found any in this neighborhood. 
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We would mention many other particulars which would be pleasing 
to our friends, but this would require more time to write a copy, than we 
can spare from our other necessary employments. We, however, add, that a 
thousand farms are directed to be surveyed, which will soon be executed, for 
the immediate choice and settlement of all families who shall come here next 
fall and that the months of September, October, November, December and 
January, are the most proper to arrive here, as the farmers can begin to plow 
in February, and continue that work until Christmas. : , 

After the surveys are completed, Colonel Morgan and_Major M’Cully 
will proceed to New York, via New Orleans and Cuba; and Colonel Shreeve, 
Captain Light and Captain Taylor, with all others who conclude to return 
immediately for their families, will ascend the Ohio, in time to leave Fort Pitt 
again for this place in October. , 

Captain Huling undertakes the direction of a number of single men to 
plant one hundred acres of Indian corn, some tobacco, cotton, flax and hemp. 
Colonel Morgan has supplied them with horses and ploughs, etc. He will be 
able to build a good house and mill against his father and brothers arrival 
here next fall. 

As not a single person of our whole party, consisting of seventy men, 
has been sick an hour, nor met with any accident, but on the contrary all 
enjoy perfect health, and are in high spirits on the discovery of this happy 
clime and country, we think it needless to mention the name of any one in 
particular. 

We are, Sirs, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) 

George M’Cully 
John Dodge, 

Peter Light, 

David Rankin, 
John Ward, 

John Stewart, 

James Rhea. 

Samuel Sellman, jun. 


This circular letter in behalf of Morgan’s foundation was first 
printed in the Virginia Gazette and Weekly Advertiser, of August 27, 
1789. Morgan caused sufficient land for 350 farms of 320 acres 
each to be surveyed and to be divided among settlers, who should 
come on or before May 1, 1790, the settlers to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the King of Spain, and to pay forty-eight American dollars 
for each farm. It was expected that every succeeding year would add 
at least a thousand families to the colony. As Houck tells us: “In 
New Madrid lots were dedicated to the use of the Roman Catholic 
church and school, Episcopal church and school, Presbyterian and 


German Lutheran church and school, and German Catholic church 
and school.’ 


* The Catholic religion was the established form of worship in all Spanish 
possessions, Protestant worship was forbidden. But as Morgan claimed reli- 
gious liberty for his settlement, and as Gardoqui had consented to the claim, 
Morgan granted lots to three Protestant bodies for church and school purposes. 
This may have been one of the reasons why the concession was not approved. 

_ The Spanish authorities did really practice what they believed. In Ulloa’s 
instructions to the leader of the Expedition to the Illinois, March 14, 1767, 
we find the following as No. 11: “On Sundays and Holy days Mass shall be 
said ashore before daybreak. And all must be present at it. At the conclusion 
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The grand plan was frustrated in a very large measure by the 
machinations of Governor Estevan Miro, who succeeded in having 
the concession cancelled, and the new city put under Spanish admin- 
istration, Colonel Morgan retired to his Manor Morganza in Penn- 
sylvania. Some of the settlers moved to Little Prairie and else- 
where. Yet a steady stream of colonists, from the states beyond the 
Mississippi set in, especially from Vincennes and the French royal- 
ist settlement of Gallipolis. At first the new settlement was placed 
under the jurisdiction of Henri Peyroux, Commandant of Ste. Gene- 
vieve. In July, 1789, Governor Miro dispatched Lieutenant Pierre 
Foucher with a small company of soldiers to build a fort at New 
Madrid and to take civil and military command of the place. New 
colonists came pouring in day by day. “All our Americans of Port 
Vincennes will go to Morgan,” wrote Major Hamtramck, in 1789, and 
“within twenty days not less than a hundred souls have passed daily 
to the colony.” Icucher was succeeded as Commandant by Thomas 
Portelle, September, 1791. So far the great majority of the settlers 
were Creoles and French.’ 


What we have written so far, concerns more the rising town of 
New Madrid than the Catholic church established there. But Gov- 
ernor Estevan Miro, whilst antagonizing the founder of New Madrid, 
helped to found the church in the new settlement. A Catholic 
church and priest were considered essential to the well being of 
any Spanish settlement. But first a priest must be had. There were 
two applicants for the position: Father Paul de Saint Pierre, the 
German Carmelite Missionary, wrote from Cahokia to his Bishop in 
New Orleans on May 1, 1787. “A new establishment has been begun 
a little below the entrance of the Beautiful River. They will need 
a priest who knows English and German. I offer myself for this 
place. You may dispose of me according to your pleasure and 
good will”. The German Carmelite received the appointment, not to 
New Madrid, but to: old Ste. Genevieve, whilst the so called “patriot 
priest of the West,” Pierre Gibault, was called to New Madrid, where 
he received the appointment as pastor of the Parish church of Saint 
Isidore in 1793. But Gibault’s spiritual labors in New Madrid began 
much sooner, probably in 1789, when he left Cahokia. This Parish 


of the Mass the Salve Regina shall be chanted as is usual in the warships of 
Spain. At night, after pulling up or in the boats before pulling up, the Rosary 
shall be recited and the prayer repeated, trying as far as Christian customs 
are concerned to preserve all those of Spain.” Houck, Spanish Region. Vol 1, 
D4: 

8 It seems the Catholic Germans from Pennsylvania did not come on in 
such great numbers as Morgan had expected. The French and Creoles were 
generally “good Catholics” but not always good church-members. Some of 
the Americans also were members of this church. 


9 See the letter as reprinted in my article an Father Paul de Saint Pierre 
in the Catholic Historical Review, Washington, D. C., Vol. V., p. 195. 
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of New Madrid, included the dependencies of Arkansas Post*® and 
Little Prairie, which latter village was founded by Francois Le 
Sieur, in 1797, whilst Arkansas Post dates back to the days of Saint 
Cosme and his companions. Father Gibault administered the sacra- 
ments of the church in Arkansas Post as early as October 8, 1792, 
and signed himself as “Curé elit de la Nouvelle Madrid,” parish priest- 
elect of New Madrid, that is, his election was not as yet confirmed 
by episcopal authority. But on July 11, 1793, he first signs an entry 
of marriage, “P. Gibault per nous Pretre, Curé de la Nouvelle Mad- 
rid.” From this it follows that Father Gibault attended New Madrid 
and its dependencies since his departure from Cahokia in 1791, and 
became the first canonical pastor of New Madrid in 1793. 

The immediate reason for Father Gibault’s change to the Spanish 
jurisdiction and civil allegiance is to be sought in the two facts that he 
was no longer welcome in the diocese of Bishop Carroll of Baltimore, 
whose claim to all the territory of the United States was now ack- 
nowledged, and that he was not allowed to return to his home in 
Canada on account of his political activities in Kaskaskia and Vin- 
cennes.1! An offer from Catholic Spain was therefore most accepta- 
ble, especially, as he knew the various older French settlements on the 
Spanish side of the river. It is certain that Father Gibault took the 
oath of allegiance to His Most Christian Majesty’? and that he at- 
tained some real successes in his new field of labor. 

Spiritually, he was now under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Louisiana and Florida, represented in Upper Louisiana by the Vicar 
General James Maxwell'*. residing in Ste. Genevieve. As pastor he 
received a salary of 600 dollars from the Government, in addition to 


10 A good account of the early days of the Post of Arkansas is to be found 
in the letter of Father Watrin, on the Banishment of the Jesuits from Louis- 
iana, July 9, 1763; and of the developments in Father Holwecks’s article, “The 
Arkansas Mission Under Rosati,’ in the St. Louis Catholic Historical Review, 
Vol. 1,, p. 234. The church Records of the Post of Arkansas are to be found 
in a good copy, in the Archives of our Society. 


11 Gibaults activities in favor of General Clark and the American cause, 
have no place in this account of New Madrid. Yet Kaskaskia and Vincennes 
are names of high import in the history of the Northwest as well as in that 
of Father Gibault. 


12 Cf. Houck, “The Spanish Regime in Missouri,’ Vol. I, 336. “Pierre 


Gibault, parish priest, took the oath of allegiance in New Madrid, December, 
1793.” 


18 An Irish priest who had made his studies in Salamanca, Spain, and was 
sent to Louisiana with other Irish priests in order to convert the Americans 
that were then coming into the Spanish part of the Northwest. He was 
Vicar General of Bishop Penalver y Cardenas, and had his residence in Ste. 
Genevieve. After the transfer of the Louisiana to the United States, Father 
Maxwell became a member of the Territorial Council. Maxwell held a num- 
ber of extensive land-grants along the Mississippi. He died from a fall from 
his horse and is buried in the church of Ste. Genevieve. 
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the perquisistes which were fixed by royal ordinance.* He succeeded 
in 1799 to obtain the consent of his parishioners as well as of the 
intendant Morales to build a church in New Madrid, dedicated to St. 
Isidore. The church was an edifice 60 feet long, 28 feet wide and 16 
feet high between ground and ceiling. “The carpenter work,” says 
the report of the commissioners, “is constructed of cypress timber, 
covered on the outside with planks of the same wood. It has a parti- 
tion in the width for the sacristy, ten openings with their windows 
and gratings, an altar with tabernacle of cherry-wood, a picture of the 
Holy Virgin Mary eight feet high by five and one-half feet wide, 
framed in wood, a belfry with a metal bell weighing fifty pounds.” 
which was estimated to be worth 1200 pesos. The parish residence 
was a building 21 feet by 16 feet wide, rather small according to 
modern ideas of comfort. It was, as Houck tells us, doubled without 
and within with cypress planks, the floor and ceiling and a partition 
wall of cypress planks, a double brick chimney, four openings with 
their windows and doors and gratings, a gallery in front, with floors 
and ceilings, a cellar under said house and a stairway to mount the 
garret. In addition to this parish residence was a kitchen 18 feet long 
by 15 feet wide and also a bake house 15 feet long and 10 feet wide 
and over 30 feet in circumference, with frames complete, made of 
brick, and a roof of carpenter work and this bake house was equipped 
with all the utensils necessary for baking, all valued at 120 pesos. 


In this parochial residence, surrounded by a large garden, Father 
Gibault lived in ease and comfort with his colored servants well able 
to entertain the Vicar-General of Upper Louisiana, Father Maxwell, 
who would occasionally ride down from Ste. Genevieve for a brief 
visit, unless he himself were absent on a more or less laborious jour- 
ney to his stations along the river as far as Arkansas Post to the 
South and Tywappity Bottom to the North.1® As Stoddard in his 
Louisinana informs us, the expense of building and furnishing the 
church was paid by the Government, although Father Maxwell insists 
that the well-to-do inhabitants are obliged, under the laws of the 
Kingdom to contribute to the construction of the church. 


It was a subscription sufficiently meagre as we can judge from 
Francisco Miranda’s Report on the church furnishings he found in 
St. Isidore’s church at New Madrid in 1805, as recorded by Houck in 


14 There is in my possession a schedule of fees for various services accur- 
ately written in Spanish by the Curé of St. Louis, P. Bernard de Lim- 
pach. Tithes had been in use under the French regime, but were abolished by 
rescript of the King of Spain. As the parish was one ecclesiastical and civil 
body, it voted a tax for the building of a church or school, and the King 
helped with a subscription from the General Treasury. 


15 Tywappity Bottom was the scene of Morgan’s first landing in his prin- 
cipality. The church was dedicated to St. Francis de Sales. After the build- 
ing of the Iron Mountain R. R., Charleston became the ecclesiastical seat 
of the district. The log church at Tywappity or Texas Bend was discontinued. 
and fell to decay amid the forest trees. 
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his Spanish Regime in Missouri, ** Mr. Houck*" gives the substance 
of a few official letters written by Maxwell to Gibault, saying that it 
appears from them that the Parish Priest of New Madrid and its de- 
pendencies was altogether too lenient in the matter of demanding the 
usual offerings for the dispensations granted, especially from the 
proclamation of the bans, to which fees the Vicar General, or rather 
his Chancery, was entitled. “In one letter,” writes Houck, “dated 
October, 1801, which has been preserved in the New Madrid Archives, 
Father Maxwell severely reprimanded him for performing a cere- 
mony between a Mr. Randall and Miss Sara Waller, the latter being 
a minor, without the consent of her father and mother, both being 
residents of the Cape Girardeau district,” that is within Father Max- 
well’s own parish limits. From this it is evident that Father Gibault 
was still among the living and, at that, in New Madrid, at the close 
of 1801, although not in very excellent standing with his spiritual 
superiors. This seems to be the last documentary trace we have about 
the storm-tossed man and servant of Holy Church. John Gilmary 
Shea, in his History of the Catholic Church in the United States, ** 
says that both Fathers John Olivier and Gabriel Richard had written 
to Bishop Carroll of Baltimore that Father Pierre Gibault, one time 
Vicar General of the Bishop of Quebec in the Illinois County, had died 
at New Madrid in 1804. These letters are said to be in the archives 
of the Archdiocese of Baltimore. There are some who say that 
Gibault returned to Canada after 1801 or 1802, and died there proba- 
bly in 1804. But this point remains doubtful. The transfer of Louis- 
iana and with it of New Madrid, to the United States, was consum- 
mated by Laussat in behalf of France, on December 29, 1803. It may 
be that Father Gibault did not live to see the great change, in the 
preparation of which he had been such an important actor in his 
Kaskaskia days under General George Rodgers Clark. It is even 
doubtful whether he would have welcomed the change to American 
sovereignty of what had once been the proud posssesion of his own 
race. In any case it must be remembered that Father Gibault was 
first and all the time an humble, laborious and enthusiastic servant of 
God’s Kingdom, the church, and that his chief business was not 
empire building, but the salvation of souls. Indeed, he had in himself 
but little of the warrior-patriot, as some have lovingly described him. 
It was through circumstances over which he had no control, but 
whose control he readily accepted, that this simple priest and mis- 
Sionary was elevated to the exalted position of one of the three 
founders of the Republic in the West.?® 
Father Gibault appears as the connecting link between the old 
glorious Jesuit mission period in Illinois and the still more glorious 


16SVolslls p. 351. 
17 Houck’s History of Missouri, Vol. TG 3024S.18: 
18 L. C., Vol. IL, p. p. 472 and 506. 


19 George Rogers Clark, the General, Vigo, the Financier, and P. Pi 
Gibault, the priest and adviser of his oconiens . ' - Pierre 
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development of the church in the Mississippi Valley. Touching the 
hand of the last of the Jesuits, Father Sebastian Meurin, he trained 
for the priesthood that noble scion of Ste. Genevieve, Father Henri 
Pratte, who was to welcome to the wild but promising West, the 
pioneer bishop William Du Bourg and his little army of missionar- 
ies.2° For Gibault twice held ordinary jurisdiction on the west side 
of the Mississippi, once at Ste. Genevieve and then at New Madrid. 
Officially he was pastor of Ste. Genevieve but once. His name 
indeed, appears on the records a great many times, almost continually, 
from the fall of 1768 until Father Hilaire became pastor, 
but he always signs as pastor (curé) of Kaskaskia, and in several 
instances he writes that he performs the burial or baptisms by request 
of Father Valentine,”° the pastor. Father Valentine always signs as 
“Curé of St. Louis and its dependencies.” The first marriage solemn- 
ized in Ste. Genevieve by Father Gibault was on the 21st of Novem- 
‘ber, 1768. Francois Regis Lasource to Cecile Chouquette. Father 
Gibault made all the entries after Father Meurin and until Father 
Hilaire became Curé. In 1778 Father Bernard de Limpach came to 
Ste. Genevieve from St. Louis, by order of Bishop Cirillo, Grand 
Vicar of the Bishop of Havana, and rectified the mistakes that had 
crept into the Records of the Parish under Father Hilaire’s admin- 
istration. The West bank of the river was now Spanish, and under 
the spiritual authority of Havana, or Santiago de Cuba. The first 
entry after Father Bernard’s departure is by Father Gibault, and is 
dated October 11, 1778. It reads as follows: 


On the 11th of October, 1778, we, the undersigned missionary priest, have 
baptized Francois, born the 27th of September, of Elizabeth, mulatto slave of 
Mr. Charles Valle and an unknown father. The godfather is Bazil Valle and 
the godmother Pelagie Valle, who declare they cannot write and do not sign. 

P. Gibault, Priest.21 

All records that follow this entry until 1784 are by Father 
Gibault, yet the term curé, pastor, is never used by him in the Ste. 
Genevieve Records, but either pretre, priest, or Vicar General of the 
Illinois. On the 28th of December, 1779, the record contains the 
statement: “I, the undersigned priest, Vicar General of the Illinois, 
performing the duties of pastor of the parish of Ste. Genevieve at the 
command of Rev. Cyrillo, Vicar General of the Bishop of Havana.” 
The explanation is this: Father Gibault, as a subject of the Bishop 
of Quebec, could not be canonical pastor of a parish under another spir- 
itual jurisdiction; yet, he could and did actually serve pro tem. under 
another bishop; that is he could and did “perform the duties of pastor 
of the parish of Ste. Genevieve” and continued to do so until 1784. 


20 Member of the Capuchin Order and first resident priest in St. Louis. 
It was only after his departure that St. Louis was raised to the dignity of a 
Canonical Parish under P. Benard de Limpach. P. Valentine never was Pastor 
of Kaskaskia. 


21 Records of Church of Ste. Genevieve. 
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He was therefore not de jure, but de facto, pastor of Ste. Genevieve 
during the good pleasure of the Bishop of Havana. ; 

As to the character of Father Gibault, especially as to the virtue of 
fortitude, there were some ugly rumors afloat, in fact, Vicar General 
Maxwell in a letter still preserved in the New Madrid archives, threat- 
ens to report these rumors to the authorities at New Orleans. Bishop Car- 
roll, also, makes some shadowy complaint as to the missionary’s con- 
duct, and says that the authorities at Quebec no longer entertained the 
high regard for Father Gibault they had of him during his early 
days.?? What little cause there was for these vague accusations we can 
gather best from his own noble defense of his career made in his 
letter to Bishop Hubert of Quebec, dated at Post Vincennes, June 6, 
1786.2*' Father Gibault may at times have given way to his natural 
spirit of independence, especially in his relations with Father Max- 
well, his sperior in later life, a failing that must not weigh so very 
heavy in one who had lived so many years on his own intellectual and 
moral resources, far away from his immediate superior, the Bishop 
of Quebec. Then he may not always have shown a puritanical aver- 
sion to strong drink, although the good Father himself indignantly 
denies the charge of dissipation. It is easy to find a flaw in a man 
whose whole life was an open book. But whoever reads the noble, 
pathetic letter referred to above, must come to the conclusion that the 
charges were but idle gossip of people who either hated him for his 
virtues or sought comfort in drawing down others to their own level. 
One of the worst offenders in this regard was the commandant of 
Ste. Genevieve, Francois Valle, a man whose many good qualities 
Father Gibault is happy to extoll, but who, like so many another 
Frenchman, would rather lose his friend than his joke. 

But whatever we may think concerning these aspersions on 
Father Gibault’s bright shield of honor, we certainly can find no 
ground for thinking him a coward. There is a difference between 
physical courage and moral courage. The two are not always coexis- 
tent. Moral courage takes notice of the danger; physical courage 
often is simply blind to it. Yet, though not a man of war but of 
peace, Father Gibault proved himself to be a man of unconquerable 
will. Indeed, we cannot imagine the faithful self sacrificing mission- 
ary, bearing the privations and sufferings and bitter disappointments 
of lite, with patience and ever-renewed hope and confidence as Father 
Gibault certainly did, we really cannot imagine him to have been 
possessed of a timid soul. Constantly mingling with reckless, daring 
men, offering advice and reproach and warning to men of wild in- 
stincts and hardened hearts, upholding the Christian ideals of truth 
and justice and righteousness among the debased creoles, the rough 


2 Letter of Bishop Carroll to Monsignor Hubert of Ouchee ins Histon 
Records and Studies. Vol. VI t Il ec, in Historical 
of Bp. Carroll, p. 472. » part Il, p. 162. also J. G. Shea, Life and Times 


Be : é ; ‘ 
ast Tee may be found in Historical Records and Studies. Vol. VI, 
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frontiersmen and vindictive savages of his far flung posts and mis- 
sions ; leading a life of constant danger, far away from priestly succor 
and companionship, all this certainly required a man of more than 
ordinary courage, required, in fact, a man of heroic mold. There is 
one occasion in the life of Father Gibault, in which he is supposed to 
have flinched before danger, it was his meeting with General Clark 
and the Virginians after the capture of Kaskaskia. Clark himself, in 
a letter to Mason, represents the good curé as “a timid soul.” Yet the 
memoir** written by Clark later on does not prove, but rather serves 
to disprove the charge. The Virginians were intent on intimidating 
the priest and his flock; the reputation of the Long-Knives among 
the Creoles was not of the best; Kaskaskia was at the mercy of 
Clark. If the priest showed any anxiety it was not so much for his 
own safety, but for the safety of the simple people who looked up 
to him as their sole protector; and well may he have shown a kind 
of diffidence, as his control of the only weapon of defense, the knowl- 
edge of English, was so very imperfect. 

We really cannot find any indications of a timid soul in this, 
and surely Clark did not really believe it. No doubt Father Gibault 
was at the time thinking out a plan to save himself and his people 
from destruction, without violating the principles of honor ever dear 
to his heart. Father Gibault was always and above all things a priest 
of the church, and his highest and all pervading motive was the win- 
ning of souls for Christ. For this he had left his pleasant home— 
Canada; for this he had exiled himself to the utter desolation of the 
Illinois Missions, where a senseless persecution had left but miserable 
remnants of their former glories. The Catholic people, both Indians 
and Creoles, were the sole object of the young missionary’s love and 
zeal. To save what could be saved from the spiritual ruin of Kaskas- 
kia, Cahokia, Ste. Genevieve, Vincennes, St. Joseph on Lake Mich- 
igan, Post of Arkansas, and at last New Madrid; this was his life 
work. Meek and humble he was, but never timid. 

Then Father Gibault was French of the French, proud of his 
great nation and deeply touched by the fall of French power in 
Canada and the Mississippi Valley. Yet, British power had con- 
quered, and was, so far, in possession, and therefore had a claim to 
the loyalty of the people. He himself had been well treated by the 
British authorities. Yet there stood the Virginians, the representa- 
tives of a new nation fighting for freedom, and offering the rights of 
full citizenship, even religious liberty to the surprised and helpless 
people of his flock. As a Catholic he loved liberty and hated oppres- 
sion. France was far away and powerless to help, what better course 
could he and his people pursue under the circumstances, than to 
accept the proffered hand of friendship and citizenship, and to make, 
not only the best, but a really good thing, of necessity. It is certainly 
to the credit of Father Gibault that at this critical moment both for 


24 Cf. English, History of Indiana. Vol. I. 
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his people and for the Americans, he not only chose the right course, 
but determined to follow it in perfect sincerity and loyal endeavor. 

America was now his country, and faithfully did he serve its 
cause with his meral and financial support. There is no doubt that 
the winning of Vincennes, and the pacification of the Indians and the 
keeping of the Illinois country on the American side, until the close 
of the Revolutionary war finally incorporated it in the Union, is due, 
in a great measure, to the loyalty and foresight and intrepid spirit 
of Father Pierre Gibault. 

A patriot in this sense he was, for he loved his people, wayward 
and indocile as they afterward proved themselves, he loved the land 
in which he had labored so long and faithfully, as the minister of the 
better things of life to a forlorn generation. He loved liberty and he 
dared and suffered for it as much as the best among his contemporaries, 
he attained a success perhaps beyond his wildest dreams, and he did 
it all with the simplicity and humility that is the mark of true 
greatness. 

It is true Father Gibault found a great opportunity to immortal- 
ize his name. The opportunity was not of his making or seeking, as 
it was in the case of Clark. Yet, he met the opportunity with quick 
determination, ready resources, and steadfast perseverance, and he 
did what no one else in his time could have done to change for good 
the map of the great Northwest. He was not a mere tool, though sub- 
serving a stronger will, and in all his patriotic moves he never forgot 
that he was a minister of God, a man of peace and good will to all. 

Father Gibault’s services and sacrifices were but poorly re- 
quited.?> Suspected or neglected by the Americans, estranged from 
his own bishop, outlawed by the British, Father Gibault at last fol- 
lowed the invitation of Catholic Spain to the missions beyond the 
Mississippi among a people of his own race, where he renewed his 
labors until His Master called him to his reward.. All circumstances 
point to this, that Father Gibault died in New Madrid in 1804, and 
was buried in the church yard near the church of St. Isidore which 
he had built at New Madrid, but that his grave was washed away 
by the waters of the great river which he had so often crossed on 
errands of religion and charity. 

We are proud of the fact that Father Gibault belongs to Missouri 
as well as Illinois. We would subjoin a rough list of the stations to 
which he was attached during his stay in the West. Having been or- 
dained at Montreal, March 19, 1768, he immediately set out on his 
journey over the great lakes to Michillimackinack, where he re- 
mained a week or two, then coming to Cahokia, where he reported to 
Father Meurin, he took up his residence in Kaskaskia in 1769, from 
which central location he visited Vincennes, Ste. Genevieve, Cahokia, 
as occasion offered. In 1779 he greatly assisted Clark in winning over 
the people of Kaskaskia and Vincennes after the inroads of the Vir- 


25 Cf. his appeal to General Arthur St. Clair, dated Cahokia, M 6 
in Historical Records and Studies as above. P. 163. ag ages 
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ginians. In 1779 he was entrusted with the task of bringing General 
Clark’s official papers in safety across the river, and otherwise as- 
sisting the cause of the Americans against the British. One year 
before this, 1778, he had taken up his residence in Ste. Genevieve, 
though he still remained curé of Kaskaskia, and remained there-until 
1784. From 1785-1789 he was stationed at Vincennes where he re- 
built the ruined church. From 1789-1792 he resided at Cahokia, suc- 
ceeding Father de Saint Pierre, and from 1792-1804 he was curé of 
New Madrid and its dependencies in Missouri. 

The year of the transfer of Louisiana to the United States, 1803, 
threatened to bring disaster to the church in Louisiana. Bishop 
Pendlver had retired to Guatamala and of the twenty-six priests stat- 
ioned in all Louisiana, North and South, only four agreed to stay at 
their post of duty.**® Even Father Maxwell was inclined to follow the 
King of Spain. We have reason to think that Father Gibault was 
among the four, as he is reported to have died in New Madrid in 
1804. But at his death no successor was available and Father Max- 
well, himself, must have attended to New Madrid. 

During the Spanish regime the Catholic religion was the only 
one tolerated in Louisiana: yet the authorities recognized a certain 
liberty of conscience. On March 29, 1797, the Governor Don Manuel 
Gayoso de Lemos issued a Proclamation from which the following is 
an extract: “The misconstruction of what is meant by the enjoy- 
ment of the liberty of conscience is hereby removed by explaining 
it precisely to be, that no individual of this government, shall be 
molested on account of religious principles, and that they shall not 
be hindered in their private meetings; but no other public worship 
shall be allowed, but that generally established in all His Majestys 
dominions which is the Catholic religion.” ?7 The occasion for the 
proclamation was an incident that happened in New Madrid on June 
9, 1797. An itinerant Baptist minister of the name of Hannah, had, 
at the request of Mr. Andrew Elliot, the U. S. Commissioner General 
for Determining the Boundary of the Spanish Possessions who was 
then the Governor’s guest, obtained permission to preach a sermon 
in Mr. Elliot’s camp, near New Madrid, with the restriction that he 
should not touch on political topics. The announcement of a Pro- 
testant sermon, being a new thing in the country, drew together a 
very large audience. “The preacher being a weak man was extremely 
puffed up with the attentions he received on that occasion, which 
were more from the novelty of the case than his own merit and 
talent, and paved the way for a commotion which took place a few 
days after.... The minister had with enthusiastic zeal, which was 
a little heightened by liquor, entered into religious controversy in a 
disorderly part of the town, generally inhabited at that time by Irish 


26 Cf. Shea History of the Catholic Church in United States, Vol. II. (Life 
and Times of Archbishop Carroll. P. 582. 
27 Elliott Journal, p. p. 65 and 66. 
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Roman Catholics, who took offense as the manner in which he treated 
the tenets of their church and in revenge gave him a beating. He 
immediately called upon the Governor, and in a presumptive manner 
demanded justice; threatening at the same time to do it for him- 
self, if his request was not complied with. The Governor, with more 
patience and good temper than ordinary, advised him to reflect 
a few minutes, and then repeat his request, which the Preacher did in 
the same words, accompanied with a threat. Upon which the Governor 
immediately ordered him to be committed to the prison, which was 
within the Fort, and his legs to be placed in the stocks.” 

This vivid picture from the Journal of Andrew Elliot, showing 
that a part of Father Gibault parishioners were of the militant kind, 
derives additional interest from the fact that at that very time Father 
James Maxwell, the Vicar General, was with the Spanish Com- 
mandant at New Madrid, being described by Elliot in his Journal, 
as “a Clergyman of Rome, a Native of Ireland, of the name of Max- 
well, a well informed liberal gentleman, who acted as interpreter.” 

No doubt, Father Maxwell repeated the visit on a number of 
occasions, even after Gibault’s death or departure. 

It appears from the New Madrid Records that Father Gibault 
was not at New Madrid after March 29, 1804, for during a period 
of eight months, March 19, 1804—Nov. 28, 1804, the Commandant 
Juan Lavalle assists at and certifies to the marriages contracted at 
New Madrid. From Nov. 28, 1804 Father Leander Lusson, the Pastor 
of St. Charles, performs this office at the New Madrid Records bear 
witness, 7° until December 9, 1804. From that date on until April 15, 
1806, marriages are contracted before the civil magistrate. 

Father Maxwell of Ste. Genevieve was now the only priest left, 
and to his charge fell all the parishes in the wide territory of Upper 
Louisiana, soon to be called Missouri. Then occurred that 
terrible visitation of the New Madrid earthquake which agitated the 
country around the mouth of the Ohio from December 1811 to Feb- 
ruary, 1812, which, as Senator Linn, of Missouri, wrote, “after shak- 
ing the valley of the Mississippi to its center, vibrated along the 
courses of the rivers and valleys, and passing the primitive mountain 
barriers, died away along the shores of the Atlantic.” Such an appal- 
ling phenomenon, which changed the course of rivers, submerged 
many of the higher pieces of land and elevated others that had been 
submerged before, drained many of the numerous lakes and formed 
others, with bottoms deeper than the Mississippi, 29 had a most dis- 
couraging effect on the progress of the settlement. Instead of gain- 
ing accessions, New Madrid was losing many of its inhabitants, and 
to promote the decline of the town the river threw the weight of its 
current against the higher ground on which New Madrid was built 
so as to constantly reduce its eastern limits and either wash away 


?8 New Madrid Archives, Vol. VIII. p. p. 470—487. 
29 Rozier’s History, p. p. 109—208. 
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the habitations or drive them further West. The ancient site of New 
Madrid is now the channel of the Mississippi. Father Gibault’s 
church of St. Isidore, together with his residence and kitchen and 
bake house was swallowed up by the mighty river. New Madrid 
seemed dead at least spiritually for about twenty years after Father 
Gibault’s death; without church and priest and the Holy sacrifice. 
But the people did not lose the faith and a revival of religion was 
preparing under the counsels of Divine Providence. But the Parish 
of St. Isidore is gone with its Spanish patron, and when the church 
of New Madrid emerges once more from its dark night into the broad 
light of history, it is under the new name of St. John the Baptist. 
Joun RoTHENSTEINER 


OSAGE INDIAN MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS 


PAGES FROM THE DIARY OF REV. PAUL M. PONZIGLIONE, S. J. 
1854. * 


George White-Hair, some four years before his death, had placed 
at our school his nephew by the name of Nivale, whom he had adopted 
as his son. The boy was then about fourteen years old. Father Shoen- 
makers took all imaginable care of him. Being gifted with good natural 
dispositions, once he became sufficiently instructed in the Christian 
doctrine, was baptized, taking at the sacred font the name of Anthony. 
This year, the boy having become of age, several braves, his connec- 
tions, through respect to the memory of his uncle, proclaimed him their 
Honorary Chief, to get in power when Grotamantze would either die 
or withdraw from office. 

Anthony Nivale was now a promising youth. At the school he had 
always been considered a bright boy, and had very much improved, 
He could read, write and converse in English with facility. Being of 
a tall stature, well proportioned, comely in his appearance and of a 
genteel bearing, he was looked upon as an Apollo among the Osages. 
To these good qualities, adding the sure prospect of becoming one day 
the Supreme Chief of his Nation, it was by no means to be wondered 
if he was an object of admiration to all his people and if more than 
one Osage maiden would be willing to give him her hand. 

As long as Anthony was at the school with us, he was proud of 
wearing tidy clothes, but, now being continually flattered by his friends 
who kept telling him that he should quit school and stay with them, as 
he was of age to be a Brave, he gave way to the temptation. To please 
his friends, he leaves us, puts off the white man’s clothes and resumes 
the Indian customs. He no longer calls himself Anthony but simply 
Nivale. He shaves his head, paints his body all over, according to the 
fashion of the wildest Indians, and starts on the war path with several 
Braves to get, at least, one scalp, that he might present it as a token 
of love to the beautiful Tawagla, the daughter of Kulashutze and 
Mantze-tce-ke, his betrothed. The choice he made of such a companion 


1) The following chapters are taken from a M. S. Diary kept by the Jesuit 
Missionary Rev. Paul Mary Ponziglione, S.J., whilst ministering to the Osage 
Indians. The M. S. is divided into four books. The present extracts number 
Vol IT chy Gx and Ox. 
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is favorably looked upon by all his connections and friends; for Kula- 
shutze’s family is one of the most respected in the Osage Nation. 

Towards the end of April, having returned from his excursion 
on the plains, he, early in May, sends his messengers all over the 
Reservation to let people know the good tidings of his approaching 
marriage, which is to take place at the coming full moon, and invites 
everyone to come and take part in the rejoicing of that day. This news 
produces great excitement in all the towns, and, as the appointed time 
would soon be coming, all those that can are stirring up and start for 
Osage Mission. The spot chosen for the feast is a high table land about 
three miles northwest of the Mission and east of Four Miles creek. 
Here in a few days a large Indian Village has grown up as it were by 
magic. The weather is clear and warm, the atmosphere is balmy 
with the fragrance of innumerable blossoms decking the ground. 
Nivale, expecting a large crowd of people, has sent to the place an 
abundant supply of all sorts of provisions that every one of the visitors 
may have plenty to eat. 

The long expected event is, at last, to be accomplished. The Osages 
feel happy and, squatting under the awnings, are watching the rising 
of the full moon, and, lo, hardly has the sun deepened in the far west, 
when this in all its brightness comes forth from the eastern horizon 
to inaugurate the National feast. A soft evening breeze, which has just 
now started, keeps sweeping away every cloud and millions of stars 
are gradually peeping out of the blue sky with great brilliancy, giving 
a sure guarantee that lovely weather is in store for the next day. Still- 
ness is now reigning supremely over the land; everyone is resting at 
ease. Neither the howling of hungry wolves, nor the baying of dogs 
can be heard disturbing the people’s sleep. The camp fires are slowly 
smothered by the falling dew and the flying hours of night are quickly 
followed by the dawn of a new day. The dazzling beams of the rising 
sun stretching themseleves over the plains are, as it were, uncovering 
a rich present of apparently beautiful jewelry offered by the soil to 
the betrothed, for, indeed, the ground seems to be all ornamented with 
rubies and hyacinths, amethists and jaspars, emeralds and diamonds 
enclosed in the millions of dewdrops hanging from the luxuriant grass 
covering the plains as a rich carpet. The noisy voices of a number of 
men, women and children are now heard arising like the sound of 
many crispy waves of a lake tossed by a gentle morning breeze. All 
are watching, anxious to see and cheer up their future Chief and his 
Bride. 

About noon an escort of Braves is formed; they are all select 
men, each one in his war paint, and all riding wild looking steeds. 
They are on a move towards the west of the large encampment where 
Nivale has his tent. Nivale is on the look-out for them, and, at their 
approach, he at once springs on his fiery Mexican charger and, placing 
himself at the head of the noble cavalcade, all start for Kulashutze’s 
lodge, which stands at the opposite end. Next after them follows a 
young buck, a real fac-simile of an ancient Ganymedes. He rides a- 
spirited looking nag, leading by his right a most elegant white filly in- 
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tended for the bride. They all advance in a long line, one by one, and, 
last of all come two horse-hunters driving some fifty young colts, 
which are the dowry Nivale brings to Tawagla. In his appearance 
Nivale shows a true type of a genuine red man. His face is all be- 
smeared with vermillion, a few lines of white color are running 
horizontally under his eyes and-a green spot, as large as a dollar, 
stamped on his right cheek, giving ferocity to his countenance. His 
ears are ornamented with fish bones in the shape of small spokes 
hanging from them. His hair is all shaved off with the exception of a 
tuft on the top of the head, crested with red bristles and a large royal 
eagle’s feather stuck in his scalp, completes the headgear. A rich 
wampum collar bearing a heavy medal of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
precious gift of an old Spanish Governor to his grandfather, decks 
his breast. His arms are encircled with gilded brace‘ets, his body is all 
tatooed with such symbolic figures as Chiefs alone are allowed to be 
marked with. He wears flapped buckskin gaiters trimmed with vari- 
gated beads, a broad sash of purple silk, elaborately embroidered, the 
present of his sweetheart, gives him a princely appearance, which is 
‘rendered still more imposing by a richly dressed buffalo robe loosely 
‘wrapped around his body. 

That morning seemed very long to Tawagla. She is up since sun- 
rise, and every now and then she will step out of her lodge to scan 
the country to see whether her beloved is coming. When, lo, at last, 
she gets a glance of him amid a cloud of dust raised by the advanc- 
ing party. At that sight, she quickly runs to her mother crying: 
“Mother, they are coming.” Her attitude seems to be one of alarm, 
but her countenance is beaming with joy. She does not need to devote 
a long time to her toilet for she is in such a trimming as her native 
custom calls for. Her jet black hair is knotted together in a long 
braid all wrapped up with red ribbon and oscillating between her broad 
shoulders. No paint covers her face, with the exception of a small 
spot of vermillion marking her forehead at the point where her hair 
is parted. Two clusters of silver bobs, intervened with purple silk 
thread, give beauty to her ears, and a large pearl shell covers the pit 
of her neck. Her wedding garment is most simp'e. She wears an 
ample tunic of bright pink colored calico, neatly encircling her neck 
and with large sleeves tied at her wrists. A shroud of red cloth, with 
artistically embroidered gaiters of the same stuff, covers the balance 
of her body to her knees, and her feet are enclosed in gorgeous mocas- 
sins worthy of a queen. Fina'ly, the whole of her person is enveloped 
in a nice Machinaw blanket which, as soon as Nivale steps in the 
lodge, she draws up over her head covering the whole of her face 
of which nothing can be seen but her charming black eyes, which she 
keeps fastened on him she loves. 

Of Nivale’s Braves four only enter with him in the lodge, and 
they do not need any introduction for they are all great friends of 
Kula-Shutze’s fami'y. According to Indian etiquette, Nivale shakes 
hands with his future father-in-law and mother-in-law. This done, 
all squat around the fire burning in the center of the lodge. Here, at 
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once, Shunska (White Dog), who is considered the most expert of the 
Osage Medicine men, steps forward, and, after shaking hands with 
Nivale, welcomes him as the one who is expected to revive in himself 
the person of his great uncle, George White-Hair. Next pointing his 
finger at Tawagla, he tells him of her most noble pedigree. He enumer- 
ates how many scalps her father took from the Pawnees as well as 
from the Paducahs, and praises to the sky her good qualities. After 
these preliminaries, he lectures him about how kind and faithful he 
must be to her, Next, calling his attention to her two sisters, both 
younger girls, seated by her side, he te‘ls him how both shall follow 
Tawagla, and, from that day shall become part of his family. The 
Medicine man having finished his address, they all arise and shake 
hands. Here a wide buffalo robe being spread on the ground, he in- 
vites the couple to be seated on it and then addressing them, he says: 
“Behold, now you are married. Be happy, and may your life for many 
years to come be a succession of happy days. May your childrens’ 
chi'dren, and those who, will be born of them, be all Braves, and may 
they keep your graves ornamented with the scalps of your enemies.” 
With this the marriage ceremony is over, and now out they come. 
Nivale is at once seated on his saddle and Tawagla, without the need 
of any valet to help her, springs on her white filly with the suppleness 
of a young Amazon. Next to her follow, on foot, her two sisters each, 
according to Indian custom, leading by the brid'e one of the colts 
presented to Tawagla. After them come the Braves, and the rear is 
brought up by the two horse-hunters driving the balance of the herd 
donated to the bride. As they are advancing a joyful uproar ,excited 
as it were, by some electric power, invades the whole encampment. 
The Osages rush out pell-mell to meet and cheer the happy couple. 
The crowd is increasing at every step and all are accompanying the 
party to Nivale’s tent, where a sumptous repast is spread on the green 
grass. Once the newly married have taken the place of honor set apart 
for them, the rest of the people are squatting all around, forming dif- 
ferent circles, according to their different clans. 

Public games follow the dinner and last till about sun-set. As 
darkness comes over the earth, the tom-tom summons everyone to a 
great war dance. This is protracted till late in the night and with this 
the great feast has come to an end. When on the next morning the 
sun returns to enlighten the plains, the enchanted village has disap- 
peared, like a dream; its numerous inhabitants are all returning 
to their homes. Nivale and his wife are at home at Osage Mission. 
The joyful day had hardly passed, when the smiling aspect of the 
country was almost on a sudden changed into a mournful one. 

During the last year this section of the country had been visited 
by a verv dry season, and, in consequence of it, our harvest was very 
scanty. But, as a large quantity of snow had fallen in the winter. we 
were all in hopes that the ground being well saturated, would yield us 
abundant crops this year. Hence, no sooner had Spring opened, when | 
every one went to work fitting up their gardens, ploughing their fields 
and trying to have their corn planted before the so-called equinoctial 
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rains, which, generally, never fail to fall by the end of March or early 
in April, would come to irrigate the fields. But this year was bound 
to be an exceptional one. By the end of March we had some few good 
rains which did help the grass considerably and early vegetables sprung 
up luxuriantly. This gave us all great encouragement, and we looked 
for big crops. But, alas, it was only a passing illusion. From the be- 
ginning of June a terrible drought set in and very hot weather pre- 
vailed. Whatever had budded now withers away; brooks and creeks 
are all drying up; nay, the Neosho itself, the only dependency many 
poor farmers have for watering their stock, stops running. The result 
of that is that not only the crops are ruined but not even the hay will 
be gathered for wintering the stock, all the grass having been parched 
in its growth by the sun. No wonder if now people feel very much 
discouraged for the prospect can be no worse. But this is not enough. 
July is nearly over when, lo, millions and millions of most destructive 
grasshoppers, the red Egyptian locusts, at once drop down from the 
sky as thick as snow flakes do in winter time. In a few hours the 
ground is covered with a black crust made up of billions of these 
disgusting pests. So many they are that horses do not dare to advance 
in their way, for as they move to start, clouds of these abomniable 
insects arise all in a body, like a swarm of bees, attacking the eyes, 
nostrils and ears of the poor animals so fiercely as to render them 
almost uncontrollable. And now these grasshoppers go to work with 
a vengeance. In but a few days they destroy whatever can be found 
either in the fields or gardens. Having ruined these completely, they 
attack the orchards; neither peaches or apples are spared, and once 
they have devoured all the fruit they totally ruin numbers of young 
trees by eating the bark all around them. 

About the middle of September, having iaid waste the whole coun- 
try, they store in the ground the seeds of an innumerable progeny 
bound to be, in due time, as wretched as themselves. There being 
nothing more left in the fields to satisfy their voracity, they take by 
storm the Indian wigwams. They penetrate into hidden recesses of 
them, feeding on their provisions of dry meat, sweet corn, dry pump- 
kins, flour and, above all, on sugar, of which they appear to be very 
greedy. The poor Indians, seeing that it is impossible for them to 
stand the attack of this irresistible army, and well knowing that noth- 
ing but a terrible famine is in store for them if they should remain 
at home, they conclude to pack up and leave immediately for their 
usual fall hunt. In so doing they get rid of a great annoyance. As far 
as the Osages remember, this was the first grasshopper invasion’ they 
had ever seen in Kansas; no record of any previous one being found. 

Of all the hunting seasons, that of the fall ;which extends into the 
winter, is always the most important. In this all the Indian towns take 
part. In order that every town may have a good share of game, the 
Osages have a rule which they, generally, follow. Some time before 
leaving, the Chiefs meet together and map, as it were, to themselves 
the ground they intend to run over, that in their ramblings over the 
plains in search of game, one band might not come in collision with 
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another. Following this custom, the Big Osages having this fall chosen 
for their hunting ground the Northwest as far as to the Platte River; 
the Little Osages, under the leading of their Chief, Neeshumani, agree 
to run down Southwest extending as far as to a point where a large 
stream called Turkey creek forms a junction with the Cimaron, or, 
as it is also called, “Red Fork of the Arkansas,’ and in his choice 
he was very lucky, for the country was full of buffalo and his people 
killed numbers of them, 

About the end of November the Little Osages reached the south 
end of their hunting excursion. Here, perhaps in one mile of Turkey 
creek junction, finding a charming spot of land, where wood and water 
were plenty, and the pasture for their horses was excellent, they made 
up their minds to rest themselves for a couple of weeks, before re- 
turning to their winter quarters on the Neosho. Meanwhile the squaws 
are fixing up their lodges, three of the Braves leave on a tour around 
the country to see whether, perhaps, they might be in the vicinity of 
some other Indian camps. They had gone hardly two miles, when they 
came in sight of a temporary Camanche village on the right bank of 
the Cimaron. Perceiving from the number of their tepees, that their 
force could but be small, they determine not to lose the opportunity, 
but to attack them at daybreak of the next morning, and by it avenge 
themselves of some old grudge not as yet settled. 

The coming of the Osages could not be kept secret. In fact, during 
the afternoon of that day, they are noticed by the Camanches horse- 
hunters, who, at once hasten to drive all their horses to some safe 
place, and returning to their village give the alarm by crying out: 
“The Osages are coming!” As from time immemorial, the two Nations 
have never been on good terms, this news produced a great excitement 
among the Indians. In the midst of the general confusion, the Chief 
of the Camanches holds a council with his Braves and they decide, 
that, not being of sufficient number to meet their enemies, it was better 
for them to vacate the village, and, covered by the darkness of the 
coming night, withdrew to the forest along the river. At that time they 
happened to have in their camp a man afflicted with a most loath- 
some and contagious distemper resembling leprosy, and they agree 
to sacrifice this unfortunate to avenge themselves on the Osages. The 
poor Indian, being in the very last stage of his sickness, not able to 
survive but a few days, was then painted all over with vermillion, 
and dressed up in rich style, as Chiefs are used to be buried. They 
place by him his arms, his pipe and a good supply of tobacco, their 
object being to entice their enemies to rob the sick man of all he has, 
knowing that by so doing they would most certainly contract the 
same sickness and this, by gradually developing in the coming Spring, 
would, most likely, cause the death of many of them. This, really 
most barbarous and wicked strategem proved, in due time, terribly 
successful. 

During the night the Osages were not idle, but you could have 
seen them sharpening their arrows, fixing their war clubs, cleaning: 
their old flint muskets. And, lo, at the first appearance of the day 
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star, they leave their entrenchments, cross the river in perfect silence, 
and, coming out of it whooping like demons, they rush on the vil- 
lage. It is difficult to describe what their surprise 1s when they find 
it evacuated. At the sight of the mysterious man left alone, they de 
not know what to think of him. They address him several questions, 
but he never gives an answer. They challenge him to fignr, but he 
does not budge. Then they knock him to the ground; they take all 
his clothes and arms; next, striking him on his head with their 
tomahawks, they kill him and scalp him. This done, they run from 
tepee to tepee, taking away quite a number of blankets, rich peltries 
and plenty of provisions. a 

Meanwhile this was going on, the Camanches who were hiding 
in ambush not very far off, were preparing to fall upon the Osages, 
and they would most sureiy have succeeded in punishing them severe- 
ly, had not the vigilant foresight of their Chief, Neeshumani, anti- 
cipated their attack. The old warrior was too well acquainted with all 
the rules of an Indian warfare; he well understood that the Co- 
manches by abandoning their village were only playing a blind and 
were aimnig at laying a bait for his men. Hence, as soon as he noticed 
that there was nobody left to defend the place, he detached a company 
of his warriors under the leadership of Strike-Ax to reconnoiter the 
vicinity and, these, without much difficulty, surprised their foes, who 
were just approaching. The Osages at once made a charge on them, 
killing and scalping two men. This sudden move of Strike-Ax, not 
being expected, disconcerted the Comanches, and, as it was impos- 
sible for them to make a stand, they gave themselves to flight, dis- 
appearing in the woods. The Osages, not being acquainted with the 
ground, thought better not to pursue the fugitives, lest they might 
fall into some snare. Satisfied at having avenged themselves by tak- 
ing three scalps and rich plunder from their enemies, they return to 
their camps. Proud of their expedition, they now retrace their steps 
homeward ,and by the end of December reach their winter quarters 
in the heavy timbers along the Neosho river almost due east of 
the place where now stands the city of Chanute. 


1855 


The rich booty the Little Osages had taken from the Comanches 
during last fall procures them a jolly time and they are passing the 
long winter nights feasting merrily ; meanwhile their Braves are sing- 
ing the glorious deeds of their heroes. But, alas, at the coming of 
Spring, their rejoicings are changed into the most bitter mourning. 
In fact, about the time their agent was used to come to pay them 
their regular annuities, a sickness, heretofore unknown in this part 
of the country breaks out amongst them. It is neither the scurvy nor 
the small pox, but a cutaneous distemper worse than both of them. 
At first virulent sores cover their body. These in a few days swell 
and break into ulcers of a most disgusting nature. The presence of 
one affected with this complaint is sufficient to corrupt the at- 
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mosphere of a wigwam and its inmates will, more or less, fall victims 
of it. The Osages call this sickness “Prairie-Pox.” The sight of this 
terrible pestilence at last opens their eyes, and, as it seems to be 
confined only to their town, now they see at what dear price they 
bought their last victory over the Comanches. Now they see how 
severely they were punished for their cruelty with which they abused 
and killed the poor helpless man they had found in the abandoned 
village. But, it is too late; the Comanches are having their vengeance. 
Not knowing how to check the spreading of this distemper, they 
apply to the only expedient left to them in case of this kind, name- 
ly, of evacuating their towns and disbanding over the plains. Among the 
victims that every day fall through this sickness, the most distin- 
guished was Neeshumani himself, the Chief of the Little Osages. He 
could have left the town at the very outbreak of the disease, as many 
of his people had done, but he did not like to deprive himself of the 
medical assistance, which he well knew Father Shoemakers would not 
refuse him in case he might stand in need of it. And, truly, no sooner 
did the Father hear that he was in the number of the infected, he hast- 
ened to send him such medicines as he thought might help him; nay, 
he himself determined to go to visit him. First of all in order to 
administer to him the Sacrament of Baptism, which he knew the Chief 
was willing to receive, and next to do all he could to heal him, if 
possible. 

There was, however, a great difficulty, nay, almost an impos- 
sibility, of finding a man daring to offer his services as an interpreter 
on such an occasion. At last, an up-right Creole, Mr. Etienne Bront, 
offers himself to accompany the Father on this most charitable er- 
rand. But, when they came to the entrance of Neeshumani’s lodge, 
and Mr. Bront saw from the outside how disfigured the old Chief al- 
ready was on account of his distemper, he feared to go in and begged 
the Father to have him excused. ‘For,’ said he, “Father, I am a 
man with a family; I have wife and children, and would not like to 
bring this sickness to them.” The Father felt sorry at being dis- 
appointed in a case of such importance as this, but he would not go 
back on his duty. He walked in alone and did all that true Christian 
Charity and medical skill could suggest to relieve his patient. He, 
however, could not succeed in improving his condition. The poor 
man was already too far gone; he had lost his speech, and could 
only manifest his will by signs. The Father, seeing that there was 
no time to delay, adminstered to him the Sacrament of Regeneration. 
By the time the Father was through, Neeshumani became unconscious 
and died that very day. As soon as he was buried, the few of his 
connection and friends who had remained with him now also scattered 
in every direction, marking their way with new graves as they were 
going on. 

ThTe death of Neeshumani strck terror in the remnant of the 
Osages, and, as they had just received their annuity from the United. 
States Agent, they at once all left on their Spring hunt, omitting to 
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plant their little gardens, in order not to remain too long in the vicinity 
of the infected district, and also because myriads of small, almost 
microscopical, grasshoppers having already hatched out of the soil, 
they think it uselsss to go to work, for their labor would be lost. 
And, in truth, it happened as they expected. The very warm days 
that came with the month of March, having caused an earlier hatch- 
ing of these pests, the consequence was that, by the middle of April, 
the country was covered with swarms of grasshoppers. The farmers, 
terrified at the appearance of this destroying army sabstained from 
planting any seed or doing any work in their fields, considering it 
useless. Everything was looking desolate; nothing was growing and 
even the young brood of tender grasshoppers seemed to be suffering 
for want of proper food; the grass being as yet too weak to supply 
them with the needed strength. Just as if these small annoying visi- 
tors had held a council among themselves and had all agreed on a pre- 
concerted plan of action, on the last day of April, when the sun was 
in its full brightness, they all at once raise themselves altogether 
in the air as high as our eyes could follow them, and, next abandon- 
ing themselves to the pleasure of the winds, off they went. To what 
land they migrated, we never did care to inquire, but, indeed, we 
were thankful to God for their departure. 

The season, having now become more favorable on account of 
copious rains that fell on the opening of May, everyone hurried to 
his work. Some are making their gardens; others are ploughing 
their fields; everyone is planting as much corn as he can get. The 
last rains, as well as the vigorous vegetation that followed them 
contribute very much towards purifying the atmosphere of the mias- 
as the late epidemic had left in the land inhabitated by the Little 
Osages, for their towns had been the only ones that had been in- 
fected. Of the half-breeds, no one did suffer by it, with the exception 
of one unfortunate family that came during the winter to trade with 
Neeshumani’s town. Mr. Gorman Halloway was an industrious white 
man married to a respectable half-breed lady. His business was to 
peddle provisions to Neeshumani’s band. As during the winter 
he had supplied those Indians with a large amount of provisions, so, 
as soon as they had received their annuities, he came to the Mission 
where the payment used to be made, to collect what was due to him 
for the credit he had given them. Here his wife and two small chil- 
dren got very sick and, after a few days, there appeared on them 
symptoms of the dreadful distemper. Mr. Halloway, fearing that the 
inhabitants of the Mission might raise in mass against him and hurt 
him if they should find out that his family was infected with that 
nasty sickness, he made people believe that his wife and little ones 
had the small-pox, left at once, taking a course east of the Neosho 
towards Crow creek, and went into camp some three miles above 
the place where now stands the city of Gerard in Crawford coun- 
ty. The moving to a locality where nobody, as yet, was living proved 
beneficial to his family, but, unfortunately, fatal to himself. Near to 
the place where he had made his camp there happened to be an old 
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dilapidated cabin, and, wishing to accommodate his family under a 
shelter, for a rainy season had set in, he goes to work gathering 
brush wood, old grass and broken timber to thatch a roof over that 
forlorn dwelling. In doing this the poor man overworks himself and 
developes the disease whose germs he had inhaled in nursing his 
family. He is seized by a most violent fever, his body is gradually 
covered with pustules and ulcers; in less than two days of great 
suffering he dies, leaving his wife and children in a state of destitu- 
tion in a desert country, far away from all assistance, with hardly 
enough breadstuff to last them for, perhaps, one week. And, lo, 
the peor widow finds herself all alone, with her two little children, 
to watch over the remains of her husband. After two most dis- 
tressing days, she moves her camp a little further down to a lone 
tree near to the creek. And, on the next night, hearing the howling 
of wolves prowling over the prairie, she feels it her duty to provide, 
some way or another, for the burial of the corpse of her dear de- 
parted. But, how is she going to do it? There is no one within 
reach to help her, for nobody is living in that part of the country. 
She has no tools to dig a grave, and, supposing she had them, weak 
and exhausted as she is, she would not be able to make use of 
them. Her condition is most terrible. The only conclusion she can come 
to is to destroy every thing by fire. Love and respect for the re- 
mains of her husband now give her courage to accomplish the 
painful work. She tears down the rickety shanty, covers the corps 
wit clap-boards and shingles, piles over them brush wood, chips, old 
grass ,dry sticks, in a word, whatever she can get around, and hav- 
ing built a regular pyre, sets fire to it. It is a cruel, heartrending 
funeral, indeed, she is bound to perform, but, under the circum- 
stances it is the best she can do. Yes, looking on it from a higher 
standpoint, it would seem that Divine Providence had directed her 
to do so, for her daring action was the very means calculated to pro- 
cure her the so much “needed assistance. 

Early in the morning of that day Nagrushe, a bright Mission 
Incian boy, while hunting some four miles south of the place where 
the destitute family was camping, saw a large column of thick smoke 
arising in the north, and knowing that no one was then living in 
that direction, he wondered what might have caused that sudden 
conflagration. To satisfy his curiosity, he started at once in a full 
gallop towards the north, and in a short time reached the unlucky 
spot. At the very first sight Nagrushe recognizes Mrs. Harriet Hal- 
loway; for he had seen her frequently in her husband’s store, and, 
considering the miserable condition she and her children were in, he 
cried and mourned for quite awhile. Having, by this, shown his sym- 
pathy for her, he approaches her and inquires how was it that she 
had been brougt to such extremities. The working at the fire had 
so fatigued the sickly widow, that she could hardly utter a word, but, 
encouraged by the kindness shown her by this friendly Indian, she 
related to him in a few words her doleful story, and begged him most 
earnestly to hurry back to the Mission and inform Father Shoe- 
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makers about the state she was in. Nagrushe promises he would 
comply with her wishes. Then, taking from the pommel of his 
saddle four nice ducks he had shot that morning, he hands them 
to her and, springing on his mustang ,is soon out of sight. It was 
the 13th of May when, at noon, Nagrushe reached the Mission. He 
comes directly to Father Shoemakers room and gives him a full ac- 
count of the destitution in which Mrs. Halloway is, The Father feels 
very sorry at hearing such distressing news, and, considering that any 
delay on his part can but aggravate the situation of that unhappy 
family, he, at once, takes in his ambulance an abundant supply of 
such provisions as might bé most needed. He starts in campany of 
Brother John De Bruyn and, before night, they come to camp at a 
point where the old Missouri wagon road used to cross Cow creek. 
On the next morning they drive up along the creek and, at last, 
find the place where the suffering family is. The good Father con- 
soles the poor widow, encouraging her to be resigned to God’s 
will in her bereavement, and gives her all the provisions he has 
brought. This done, he goes to work with the Brother. First of all, 
they gather the charred remains of Gorman Halloway and bury them 
as decently as circumstances will allow. Next, felling a few small 
trees, they put up a shanty where the family might have a temporary 
shelter. Having got through with this really philanthropic work, 
both returned to the Mission. 

The losses suffered by the Little Osages since the middle of 
last February were considerable. Had they not disbanded in time, 
the mortality might have been extended to the whole Nation. Since 
they scattered over the plains, it became impossible for them to find 
any store wherein to trade, and, having consumed all the provisions 
they had, were bound to depend exclusively on game for their sup- 
port. However, as Indians can make a very good living on meat, 
without any such delicacies as salt, bread, vegetables, coffee, etc., 
so they did not suffer at all for the want of these articles. The large 
amount of game they killed supplied them with plent yof good food, 
and the rare peltries they accumulated during that time procured to 
them a source of wealth. 

In July they all returned to their old towns over which a most 
luxuriant crop of new fresh grass could be seen .The good news 
of their recovering, and, above all, the rich peltries they had brought 
from the far plains, now drew many of the half-breeds to their 
lodges to trade. Of those who had connections among the Little 
Osages, Peter Le Beau was the most popular. Wishing to get the 
best of their furs, he went with a party of young men to Jasper . 
county, Missouri, to procure as much flour, coffee and sugar as his 
pack horses could carry. And with this stock of provisions he also 
wrapt up two big cans of gun powder and two kegs of whiskey, for 
these two last articles, especially the liquor, always sell at a premium 
among the Indians. They did not tarry long in making their pur- 
chases, and, as soon as they had loaded their beasts, they started 
homeward, following an old trail, due north-west, to cross the Neosho 
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at a well known point called “Trotters Ford.” The weather was dry 
and windy, the air was full of smoke, but the sturdy party under 
Captain Peter Le Beau did not care about the weather, they all were 
very jolly and talkative. No wonder if so; for, besides the two kegs 
of fire water they had purchased for trade, each one had his own 
special supply of it in quart bottles secured in their pockets as a 
“best of preventives” against all sorts of distempers. They cross the 
Neosho without any difficulty and, following the old trail, they come 
to a high table land on which from time immemorial there stood a 
very well known lone tree, a great land mark to travellers. In com- 
ing up to this they find out that they were in a rather critical po- 
sition for a most extensive prairie fire was advancing up to the top 
of the hill to intercept their way. As it was evident the nature of 
their cargo was rendering their situation most dangerous, and the 
worst of it was there was not time to speculate about what should 
be done, for the blaze was glaring lively, the wind carrying it 
against them. To save themselves and their horses, who might have 
been killed if an explosion should have taken place, they quickly 
secure on the lone tree the powder and the liquor as high as they 
could reach between its branches. This done, they hurry back to the 
river. Had there been no wind, the expedient they applied to would 
have been a good one; for on such a supposition the fire might have 
made its way gradually through the grass and passed by the tree 
without doing any damage. But, the case was quite different. The 
wind seemed to be gaining every moment and with such an increased 
violence that volumes of burning weeds could be seen carried up 
in the air mixed with clouds of smoke. Hardly had the party re- 
turned to the river, when a great detonation was heard in the west. 
There was no need of inquiring into the cause of it. A dark cloud 
of smoke impregnated with burning sparks had enveloped the lone 
tree and in a moment the explosion had followed. At the terrific 
noise the unlucky half-breeds stood motionless for a while and 
looked bewildered. At last Peter, as jolly as ever, cried out: “Hello 
boys, come up; let us go to the theatre of war.” And lo, what a 
sight presented itself to them when they reached the spot. The 
ground was strewn all around with broken limbs of the lone tree, 
and, mixed up with them, were fragments of the powder cans and 
staves of the whiskey kegs. The atmosphere was filled with smoke 
and the stench of brimstone and sulphur. From the soil, now saturated 
with liquor, came up a steam as from a distillery. 

All they could do was to rally up their pack horses, who, scared 
by the unexpected explosion, had run to shelter themselves in the 
timber land along the river. From that day the spot where this 
accident took place became memorable and, no matter how frequent- 
ly the half-breeds passed it on their way to Missouri after pro- 
visions, they would never miss to recall to their mind the unpleasant 
adventure of Peter Le Beau and, going on, they would have a big 
laugh at the expense of their friend. 

Pau M. Ponzictiong, S. J. 


FATHER JAMES MAXWELL OF STE 
GENEVIEVE 


The Pilgrimage to Ste. Genevieve, recently made by the members 
and friends of our Historical Society, had a tendency to rouse new 
interest in that quaint old city, and its treasured memories. Walking 
through the spacious rooms of what was built for the Ste. Gene- 
vieve Academy more than a hundred years ago, we thought of him 
who conceived the idea of a higher school of learning amid the primi- 
tive surroundings, and as we had, on a former occasion, written about 
the German priest who introduced the parochial school in Ste. Gene- 
vieve, we felt the impulse of writing about his successor, the Irish 
priest, who sought to introduce a high school as well. Father Paul de 
Saint Pierre, was succeeded in the administration of the parish of Ste. 
Genevieve by Rev. James Maxwell, who, living under three successive 
governments, the Spanish, the French, and the American, was also 
known under the strange-sounding designations Don Diego Maxwell, 
and M. Jacques Maxwell. 

James Maxwell, was an Irishman, probably born in Dublin about 
1742, as he states in his will that his brothers and sisters were living 
in Ireland, and particularly, his brother Robert Maxwell in Dublin. 
But whether James was born in Ireland or of Irish emigrants in Spain, 
he certainly made his theological studies at the Irish College in the 
celebrated University of Salamanca, and was there raised to the holy 
priesthood. Where he spent the first years of his ministry we cannot 
say, probably in Spain, in order to make himself familiar with the 
Spanish language. Others had found similar employment. A friend 
of his, Don Thomas O’Ryan, was chaplain of honor to the King of 
Spain and Confessor to the Queen. In 1794, however, Maxwell was 
engaged by the government for the American mission?, and received 
the appointment as Vicar General of the Bishop of Louisiana, signed 


1 The University of Salamanca was under the immediate control of the 
Bishop who also bestowed the degrees in the name of the Pope and the King. 
The Irish College was only one of the numerous colleges affiliated with the 
University. There is a picture of the Courtyard at the Irish College in the 
Catholic Encyclopedia Art. Salamanca. It was the policy of Spain to bring 
as many Irish priests to Louisiana, as were willing, so that they might affect 
the conversion of the Americans to the Catholic religion, which alone was 
tolerated in the Spanish possessions. 

? In virtue of the union of Church and State the Spanish King claimed 
the right of appointing the bishops and also minor clergymen, subject to the 
approval of the Church authorities. So it seems, Father Maxwell received his 


appointment as Vicar General not so much from the Bishop of Louisiana but 
rather through his influence. 
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by Eugenio de Llaguno, Nov. 22,1794. Bishop Penalver y Cardenas 
had taken possession of his episcopal seat, New Orleans, on July 17, 
1795, and on August 2nd he began the discharge of his episcopal func- 
tions. The appointment of Father Maxwell as Parish Priest of Ste. 
Genevieve in Upper Louisiana was made. He arrived in Ste. Genevieve 
in April 1796. The Pastor de Saint Pierre was then absent from home, 
probably in New Orleans on his return-trip from Baltimore. Father 
Maxwell, in a brief letter, expressed his regret at being deprived of 
the honor to make his acquaintance. Maxwell calls Ste. Genevieve 
“my Parish.”* For a time Father Maxwell hay have resided in the 
neighboring village of New Bourbon, until the old pastor Paul de 
Saint Pierre, could effect his departure for the South, where he was 
to administer to the spiritual wants of the ancient parish of Iber- 
ville until Oct. 15, 1826. Father James Maxwell must have been a 
very able and lovable man. “The Bishop of Salamanca had great 
confidence in him and brought him to the notice of the King of 
Spain.” Ellicot, who met him at New Madrid on his way down the 
Mississippi, says that he was “a well-informed, liberal gentleman.” * 
In the French Life of Bishop Flaget he is described as “a learned 
and practical Irish Catholic priest.” It was hoped by the Spanish 
authorities, that he would convert the many American settlers in 
the Spanish Dominion to the Catholic religion. This, of course, 
Father Maxwell, did not and could not accomplish; yet our sketch 
of his life will show, that he was, indeed, as Houck styles him, “a 
very active and enterprising man,” as a priest and educator, as a 
business man, and as a real force in political life. In fact, Father 
James Maxmell must be regarded as one of the founders of our 
statehood in Missouri. 

Father Maxwell was above all things a true priest. The con- 
dition of religion in the vast district now placed under his general 
supervision of Vicar General, was deplorable indeed. In 1799 Bishop 
Penalver wrote: “The emigrants from the western part of the 
United States and the toleration of our government have introduced 
into this colony a gang of adventurers who have no religion and 
acknowledge no God, and they have made the morals of our people 
much worse, by intercourse with them in trade...... 

Such, too, is the case with the district of Illinois and the adjacent 
territory, in which there has been a remarkable introduction of those 
adventurers. This evil, in my opinion, can be remedied only by not 
permitting the slightest American settlement to be made at the 
points already designated, nor on any part of the Red River.” 5 

The pastors established in Upper Louisiana at the time were 
Father Ledru, also called Jacobin, a Dominican from Canada, at 


3 Cf. The Article on Paul de Saint Pierre in theCatholic Historical Review. 

4 Ellicots Journal p. 32 quoted by Houck. History of Missouri. 

5 Cf. Bishop Penalver’s long letter of 1799 as quoted by Shea in his Life 
and Times of Archbishop Carroll, p. 579, s.°s. 
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St. Louis. Father Pierre Gibault, sometime at Ste. Genevieve, now at 
Vincennes, but soon to be at New Madrid; Father Charles Leander 
Lusson at St. Charles, and Father Paul de Saint Pierre at Ste. Gene- 
vieve. The first one of these was styled by Bishop Carroll “an 
Apostate Dominican,” * and described as a fomentor of trouble for 
some American priests with the American government ‘. Father 
Gibault, the one time Vicar General of the Bishop of Quebec in the 
Illinois country, was now old and decrepit and sadly discouraged, 
though still a valuable assistant. Father Charles Leander Lusson, 
whom Bishop Carroll had appointed to a mission on the Illinois 
side, Cahokia, but who had crossed the river to become parish priest 
of St. Charles, representing that he had lost his exeat, he had re- 
ceived from Bishop Carroll, when in fact none had been given, was 
about to be removed by Bishop Pennalver, if Bishop Carroll should 
desire it.* Father de Saint Pierre left Ste. Genevieve for his final 
destination, the parish at Iberville, in February 1797, where he was to 
die October 15, 1826. 

Beyond the river, in the diocese of Bishop Carroll of Baltimore, 
there were at Vincennes the Rev. Francis Rivet, successor to Gibault, 
and since February 1799 the brothers John and Donatien Olivier; 
John attending Cahokia, and Donatien, Kaskaskia and Prairie du 
Rocher. That was the extent of priestly help and comfort Upper 
Louisiana enjoyed in the early days of Father Maxwell. But there 
was a Ste. Genevieve boy at his studies in far away Montreal, 
destined to succeed Father Maxwell as Pastor of Ste. Genevieve, 
Henri Pratte, the son of one of Ste. Genevieve’s most worthy citizens. 

Father de Saint Pierre, was naturally averse to his transfer 
to the South. He had found a real home, the only one so far, among 
the people of Ste. Genevieve. And the people, also, were devoted to 
their good old pastor. But all came off agreeably on the arrival of the 
new pastor. Father Maxwell had under his immediate jurisdiction 
two almost equally important villages, Ste. Genevieve and that settle- 
ment of French royalists three miles below on the river, called New 
Bourbon. New Bourbon is now but a name, whilst Ste. Genevieve is a 
beautiful little city, full of the memorials of the past, some of whose 
quaint houses date back to the days before Father Maxwell’s coming. 

Ste. Genevieve was, no doubt, the official residence of Father 
Maxwell, although he had property at New Bourbon and made fre- 
quent visits to that settlement. 

As doubts have been raised about this matter of residence, we 
would quote the affidavits made in the so-called “Maxwell Claim” 


® In a letter of Bishop Carroll found in the New Madrid Archives it i 
stated that he, Bishop Carroll, had “received information on the eater of 
this religious in Acadia, which made him feel very sad and caused him to 
reproach himself for having given him even limited power.” 

7 Shea 1. ¢. 470: 


8 Shea 1. c. 460. 
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1873.° “I knew priest Maxwell when I was a boy; as he often came 
to our neighborhood,” testifies Allen W. Holloman. ‘My father 
lived about twenty miles southwest of Ste. Genevieve, where the 
priest lived. On the way from Ste. Genevieve to Mine-la-Mott and 
the Black River country it was the habit of the priest to pass 
through our settlement going to that region and return”. Mrs. 
Alzire M. Kennerly deposed among other things: “I am Pierre 
Menard’s *° daughter. I knew priest Maxwell of Ste. Genevieve. His 
nephew Hugh H. Maxwell married one of my sisters. The priest 
and my father were very intimate.’ Beside the testimonies of 
“these persons of the very highest character and standing”, as U. S. 
Senator Bogy styles them, we have the fact that the Petition for 
the four leagues square ,or 112,896 arpens of land somewhere be- 
tween the Black and the Current Rivers in Central Missouri was 
dated Ste. Genevieve, October 15, 1799, although the grant was 
issued by Carlos Dehault Delassus, the Lieutenant Governor of Upper 
Louisiana and recorded by the Civil Commandant of the post and 
district of New Bourbon. 

In further corroboration of what would seem to need no proof, 
we would mention the words of J. G. Rozier, one of Ste. Genevieve’s 
most prominent citizens in a letter preserved among the Darby Pa- 
pers: “Old Mr. Maxwell the Pastor lived in Ste. Genevieve,” and 
to the fact, the Last Will and Testament of James Maxwell was made 
and signed in Ste. Genevieve, and witnessed to by seven of Ste. 
Genevieve’s inhabitants, February 22, 1802. 


9 “Maxwell Claim. Application of the Heirs and Legal Representatives 
of Hugh H. and John P. Maxwell to the General Land Office, for Land Scrip 
in lieu of their lands sold by the United States Government, and lying within 
the limits of a Spanish Grant to James Maxwell, which was confirmed to 
Hugh H. and John P. Maxwell by Act of Congress, approved 27th April 1816.” 
We are indebted to the Librarian of the Missouri Historical Society Miss 
Stella Drumm for the use of this very important document. Amos Stoddard, 
in his “Sketches, Historical and Descriptive, of Louisiana” (1812) says of 
this Concession of land: (page 135) “A tract of one hundred and two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety six arpens was conceded November the third, 1799 
to a Catholic Clergyman now in Upper Louisiana, who is an Irishman by 
birth. This concession was never extended on the lands embraced by it: nor 
did any Irish Catholics attempt to avail themselves of the benevolent and 
pious designs of his Catholic Majesty.” We shall see more about this. 

10 The one-time Lieutenant Governor of Illinois. 

11 “Tn the Illinois (Country) there was a Commandant General at St. 
Louis, to whom were subordinate those of New Madrid, Ste. Genevieve, New 
Bourbon, St. Charles and St. Andrew.” F. X. Martin, History of Louisiana. 

. 209. 

i “The expression “The Illinois” had no reference to the river of that name, 
but to the country in general, on both sides of the Mississippi, above the 
mouth of the Ohio, which, under the French and Spanish governments, was 
denominated “the Country of the Illinois”, and this denomination appeared 
on all their records and official acts. Thus letters, deeds and other instru- 
ments, bore date at Kaskaskia of the Illinois, St. Louis of the Illinois, St. 
Charles of the Illinois, to denote the country in which these villages were 
situated.” Major Amos Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana 1812. 
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That, we think, settles the question of Father Maxwell’s residence. 

Father Maxwell attended a number of settlements within a semi- 
circle of about one hundred miles, among them, New Madrid, Cape 
Girardeau, St. Michaels’, Potosi, Old Mines, and Perryville. Concern- 
ing the first Church at Perryville we have the written testimony of 
Isidore Moore, who came to Perry County as early as February 1801. 
“The old church,” he says, “was built in 1812. The Reverend James 
Maxwell, Vicar General, blessed it and said the first Mass in it; he 
served us the year 1813, but how often I cannot recollect ; he was acci- 
dentally killed by a fall from his horse in Easter-time 1814. That Rev. 
gentleman had some years previous occasionally said Mass a few times 
in the dwelling-house of old Mr. Tucker. Perhaps it was in the years 
1806 or 1807.” 

Father Maxwell had extensive holdings of real estate in the 
districts of Ste. Genevieve and New Bourbon. Among them 


1. James Maxwell, as assignee of Keely, 500 arpents on the Saline, 
granted by Delassus, Jan. 15, 1800. 

2. A Concession of four leagues square, by Delassus, November 
Re WAS) 

3. Concession of 300 arpents no Gabouri River, by Delassus, on 
September 17, 1799. 

4. Concession of 300 arpents on the Mississippi River, from Delassus, 
September 1799. 

5. As assignee, from Bernard Pratte of 7056 arpents of the St. 
Francois River, from Delassus, Oct. 19, 1799. 

6. As assignee of Bernard Pratte, from Henry Diel, of 5000 arpents 
in St. Francois River, from Delassus, Dec. 9, 1799. 

7. As assignee of Arthur O’Neal, for 800 arpents on Gabouri River, 
by Trudeau, March 5, 1798, and about 800 arpents on two succes- 
sive occasions. 

A number of these parcels of land were sold to pay the debts 
of the holder after his sudden death, May 28th 1814. In regard to 
the concession mentioned under No. 2 the tract of four leagues or 
twelve miles square, embracing 112,896 arpents, situated in and 
around what is now Reynold’s County, Congress, April 27, 1816, two 
years after Father Maxwell’s death, passed an Act, entitled, An 
Act for the benefit of John P. Maxwell and Hugh H. Maxwell; “that 
the right title and interest of the United States of and to any real 
estate whereof a certain James Maxwell died seized, the same be 
hereby released unto John P. Maxwell of the Missouri Territory and 
Hugh H. Maxwell of the Territory of Illinois, saving and reserving 
to all persons other than the United States ,any right, title, or interest 
of, in, and to the premises aforesaid. ...” 12 This Act did not transfer 
these tracts to Father Maxwell’s supposed heirs, the nephews John 
and Hugh, but only relinquished in their favor any possible claims © 
of the United States. In consequence the Diocese of Missouri, or St. 


12 “Maxwell Claim”, p. 30. ; 
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Louis, as well as the Maxwell heirs laid claim to the vast tract in 
Reynold’s County, with but indifferent success. The land was after- 
wards sold by the United States to new settlers. The Church got 
nothing out of the holdings of the former Vicar General, but the 
Maxwell heirs have received some reimbursement from settlers for 
their readiness to quiet a clouded title, and in fact have sold some 
of the land ,as John Buford of Reynolds County testified. This is the 
legal aspect of the case. But there is an historical interest attaching 
to the whole transaction. Father Maxwell’s expressed purpose was to 
found an Irish Catholic colony in the wilds of Central Missouri, 
and he had in fact Jaid the foundations of such a colony. The 
region at the headwaters of the Black River and the Current River 
is noted for the beauty and picturesqueness of its scenery. Its rugged 
hills and fruitful valleyes, its limpid rivers and creeks, have become 
known far and wide. Then there was the promise of rich mineral 
deposits. A Catholic government of liberal principle, as the Spanish 
administration was, promised a new and happy Ireland to that per- 
secuted people. Father Maxwell, himself an Irishman, was persona 
grata with the Spanish court and government. The government would 
do all in its power to secure for the Catholic settlers all the advant- 
ages, both spiritual and temporal, that they might crave. 

But to begin with the beginning we will transcribe from the 
records both the Petition of Don Diego Maxwell and the Land- 
Grant issued by Don Carlos Dehault Delassus ,the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Upper Louisiana: 7° 


PETITION OF JAMES MAXWELL 


To Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, Lieutenant Colonel in the Royal Armies,, 
and Lieutenant Governor of Upper Lousiana. 

Don Diego Maxwell, Curate of Ste. Genevieve and Vicar General of [lli- 
nois, with all the respect due to you, represents that the most excellent Duke 
De Alcudia, Minister of State and Universal Despacho of the Indies, having 
manifested his desire that some Catholics from Ireland should come to settle 
themselves in this colony of Louisiana ,knowing them to be faithful subjects, 
and affectionate to the Spanish Government on account of their religion, as 
appears by the annexed letter of Don Thomas O’Ryan, chaplain of honor of 
his Majesty and Confessor of the Queen, our lady, written to the petitioner 
in the English language, by order of his excellency, the above named minister, 
the government engaging to have a church built for them in their settlement, 
and leaving to the judgement of the petitioner to solicit of the government the 
quantity of land of the royal domain which he will think necessary for him- 
self and the said settlers. There being some vacant lands belonging to the 
domain, upon which no settlement has been made to this day, situated be- 
tween Black River and the Currents, which are branches of the White River, 
at the distance of from thirty to thirty-five leagues from this town, there- 
fore the petitioner humbly suplicates that you will condescend to take the 
necessary measures in order to enable him to obtain from the government 
in full property, the concession of four leagues square, making the quantity 
of 112,896 arpens of land in superficies, in the said place and for the above 
mentioned purpose; the petitioner having no other purpose but the advance- 
ment of his Majesty’s service and the salvation of the souls which shall be 


18) “Maxwell Claim’, ‘p. I. s. s. 
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d to his care. He at the same time informs you that several of the 
enna Irish Catholics, induced by him, have already arrived i 
Ireland, and that many other are coming, and now on their way with a ene 
his own family, not without great expense and costs to your petitioner, a 
which he hopes to be remunerated by the government, and if not, by eine a 
the gratitude of those poor people, for having rescued them from the Britis 
tyranny and persecution to which they were exposed on account of ee 
religion. This favor solicited by the petitioner, he hopes to obtain from the 
generosity of the government, which you represent in this part of the colony, 
as beng conformable to the intentions of his Majesty, communicated by his 
minister. Meanwhile he will pray God to preserve your important life many 

ears. } 
Ste. Genevieve, October 15, 1799. Diego Maxwell. 


ST. LOUIS OF ILLINOIS. 
November 3, 1799. 

Having examined the statement in the above petition supported by the 
letter cited in the same, which has been presented to me by the petitioner; 
and whereas its contents are in acordance with the dispositions of the Gover- 
nor General of these provinces ,Don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos, (who, permits 
the introduction of emigrants in this territory only to those who are really 
Catholics) , as appears by this order dated New Orleans, 3d September, 1797, 
giving to the said letter all the consideration it deserves, in as much as its 
contents are derived from wise disposton of his Excellency, the Minister of 
State, which will without doubt be of considerable advantage in increasing 
the population so necessary in these remote parts of his Majesty's domain, with 
a class of laborious inhabitants, to the satisfaction of the government. 

Therefore, according to the demand, I do grant to the petitioner four 
leagues square, or the quantity of 112,896 arpens of land in superficies in 
the place he solicits ,and for the object here above mentioned; and the Sur- 
veyor General of this Upper Louisiana, Don Antonio Soulard, shall put him 
in possession of said Quantity in the place mentioned, when requested by the 
(party) interested; which being executed he shall make out a figurative plat 
(of his survey) delivering the same to the party, with (his certificate) in order 
to serve him to solicit the title in form from the Intendant General of these 
provinces, in whom alone is vested, by royal order, the distributing and grant- 
ing all classes of lands belonging to the royal domains. 

Carlos Dehault Delassus. 


The Lieutenant Governor had the power of granting land- 
titles: but the grant had to be submitted to the Intendant General 
who resided in New Orleans. This was often neglected, and hence 
arose many law-suits. Yet the United States Board of Commis- 
sioners on Spanish Claims usually confirmed all Patents issued by 
the individual Lieutenant Governors, even if no proof of confirmation 
by the Intendant General could be shown.1* Whether James Max- 


_14 Delassus in 1803 received the following document from New Orleans 
which rendered it illegal for him to grant lands after its reception. His not. 
oe strictly the order, opened the door to much dispute concerning land 
claims : 

“On account of the death of the assessor of this intendancy, and there 
not being in the Province a learned man who can supply his place, I have 
closed the tribunal of affairs and causes relating to grants and compositions 
of royal lands, and ‘the 81st article of the royal ordinance for the intendants 
of New Spain provides that, for conducting that tribunal and substantiating 
its acts, the concurrence of that officer shall be necessary. I make this com- 
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well attended to this matter is not known: His Patent was, how- 
ever, approved by Act of Congress. 

From the first of these documents it appears that the first sugges- 
tion of an Irish colony in the heart of the wilderness of Upper 
Louisinana had come from the Spanish minister of State in charge of 
the Indies, under which title were embraced all Spanish possessions 
in America. The tract of land suitable for the purpose lay around the 
forks of the Black River, about eighty miles from Cape Girardeau, 
and ninety to nine-five miles from Ste. Genevieve, and about thirty- 
five miles south of Potosi. The greater part lay in the present county 
of Reynolds, adjoining Iron and Wayne. 

The tract, as surveyed by William Johnson and recorded on 
February 6, 1806, contains land of the first quality between the forks 
of the Black River; on the northwest side, there were some high hills 
as the surveyors state.* The Petition was accompanied by Don Diego 
Maxwell’s Commission as Vicar General signed by Eugenio De Lla- 
guno, dated San Lorenzo, November 22, 1794 and a letter of Bishop 
Penalver y Cardenas of Louisiana, dated May 1, 1799, informing Max- 
well that he had recommended him to the King, and that as Vicar 
General he must watch over all the priests in Upper Louisiana. 
Father Maxwell states that some of the promised Irish settlers had 
already arrived and many others were coming, among them a few 
members of his own family, not without great expense and costs 
+o himself. The Petition was granted. 

Now let us see what are the facts in the case: John Bu- 
ford*® testified in his seventy-sixth year: that he came to 
the Maxwell claim on Black River in 1815. His father had bought 
a farm at the forks of the Black River from John Maxwell, 
the priests nephew, about 1817 or 1818. The family went to 
live on the land in 1820. There had been a clearing and improvement 
on it many years before; there were several houses on it, one a store 
house, where a store had been kept. There were none of Priest Max- 
wells men living there when he first knew the place, but always 
heard of his having men there at work and intended to have a colony. 
I remember, he said, old Mr. Stickland told me, he was at Maxwell’s 
Establishment while his men were there. It was said that a large grant 
of ten or twelve miles square was made to Maxwell for a colony.” 
This witness was vouched for by his fellow-citizens as of highest 
standing for character and integrity. John Buford was a member of 
the first Constitutional Convention of Missouri. Thomas D. Harri- 


munication to apprise you of this providence, and that you may not receive 
or transmit memorials for the grant of lands, until further orders. God pre- 
serve you. etc.” 

“New Orleans, December Ist, 1802.” 

Only one of Father Maxwell’s concessions was dated later than 1799, and 
that was one held by him as assignee. 


15 Cf. Map of survey found among the Darby papers and inserted in the 
“Maxwell Claim.” 
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son of Reynolds County, who came to the Forks of the Black River 
in 1844, and lived there ever since, says that he learned from the old 
inhabitants “that a portion of his farm had been cleared and put 
in cultivation before this region was surveyed and sold by the 
United States. It had however, been unoccupied for some time be- 
fore.” He furthermore states that the tradition in the neighborhood 
was, that this early settlement was made under a Spanish claim and 
that the effort of the settlement was to make a colony. We must 
here allude to the testimony of A. W. Holloman, already quoted, 
for the purpose of describing the route Priest Maxwell may be sup- 
posed to have travelled to and from his colony. From Ste. Gene- 
vieve to Mine-la-Motte or St. Michaels extended the road that was 
blazed by Renault through the wilderness along a primeval Indian 
trail, for the purpose of removing the lead from the mines of Madi- 
son County to the river at Ste. Genevieve.1? At St. Michaels the road 
crossed the Little St. Francis, and ten miles farther west the Big 
St. Francis. Ironton lies on this road about twenty miles from 
Fredericktown. From there the way lay southward into the very 
heart of what is now the County of Reynolds. Father Maxwell, no 
doubt, often stopped over at Mine-la-Motte for priestly ministrations 
to the Catholics of St. Michaels (Fredericktown) and environs, as 
they were among his parishioners. The Records of their marriages 
and Baptisms he kept at Ste. Genevieve. There was a little cemetery 
at the junction of the Ste. Genevieve and Perryville roads ,xnear Mine- 
La-Motte. Very probably it was here, at the “New Village”, half 
way between Mine-La-Motte and Old St. Michaels, that Mass was 
said in some private dwelling. 18 

But we must return to “Maxwell’s Grant on the three forks of the 
Black River.” 

Mrs. B. F. Chouteau ,of the village of Kaskaskia ,stated under 
oath: “that she knew personally Jacques or James Maxwell, priest 
and former Vicar General of the territory of Illinois.1® That she 
was present in Ste. Genevieve in 1814, when he was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse. That of her knowledge the said Jacques 
or James Maxwell recognized Hugh Maxwell and John P. Max- 
well as his nephews. That Hugh H. Maxwell married a daughter 
of Pierre Menard of Kaskaskia, named Odile, the sister of the 
deponent, i. e. of Mrs. B. F. Chouteau. That she has heard from 
the old inhabitants that Priest Maxwell had an establishment on the 
Black Water.” 


Alzire M. Kennerly, another daughter of Pierre Menard, testified : 


17 The lead mines of Madison and Washington Counties were known to 
the Indians long before the advent of the white man. The Indian trails usually 
became the highroads of civilization. 

18 Cf. “Chronicles of an Old Missouri Parish.” 


19 Vicar General Maxwells’ jurisdiction did not extend beyond the Mis- 


sissippi, as that was then American territory subject to the Bishop of Bal- 
timore. Only Missouri was meant here. 
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“The priest and my father were very intimate, the priest had land 
possessions on Black Water in the state of Missouri. I used to hear 
my father frequently speak of the priest going to his place, which 
was on Black Water, where he used to stay two or three weeks at a 
time.” 

That Father Maxwelll had faith in his Irish colony may be 
judged from the fact that he built a solid house of stone for a store 
and established a trading house in the wilderness. The following af- 
fidavits will prove this: 

Joseph Huff of Iron County, in which part of the Maxwell claim 


is situated, said : 

“T am sixty years of age. I came to this part of the country in 1829, and 
have been acquainted with the Maxwell claim at the forks of Black River 
since my coming to the country. The Maxwell colony then was a part of the 
history of the country, and spoken of more, perhaps, than any matter con- 
nected with the early settlement. I have heard the old settlers ,who lived 
here when Maxwell had his store at the forks, talk together about those times 
(of what they were all acquainted with), about trading at the store in Max- 
well’s life time, and about the foreigners Maxwell had in his colony, who 
were very ignorant of the way to get along in a new country. The store was 
the only one beyond Potosi, which was thirty-five miles off, and all the settlers 
traded at Maxwell’s. The colony and store were not continued after the death 
of Maxwell, the priest. When I came to the country there were few people 
and some Indians still. I hunted over the Maxwell grant, and had the line 
of survey pointed out to me by the old inhabitants who spoke of it as know- 
ing the survey ........ The old settlers expressed regrets that the Maxwell 
store was discontinued, where they were all in the habit of trading. Whereas 
when I came to the country they had to go to Potosi to trade and for some 
time afterwards, until other stores were established.” 

It would appear from this, that the Irish settlers Father Max- 
well had brought to his incipient colony were not as prosperous as 
they had been led to expect: yet the store conducted by the Founder 
of the colony was a real Godsend to the people scattered through 
the wilderness, as will furthermore appear from the testimony of 
Joseph L. Stevens: 

tMy name is Joseph L. Stephens, I am sixty-one years old, my father 
moved me from the State of Kentucky with the balance of his family in 1825. 
When I was a boy my father first settled in 1825, not a long distance from 
the Maxwell land, and every move that I have since made has brought me 
nearer to said claim........ 

I also heard the old settlers speak of Maxwell’s storehouse in the neigh- 
borhood of what is known as the three forks of Black River; I also heard them 
say the claim crossed the west or south fork making up north and crossing 
the other forks of Black River some distance up, making round and crossing 
Big Black River ,some miles below the junction of the several forks of Black 
river.” 

What really gave the death-blow to the project was the sudden 
death of Father Maxwell by a fall from his horse, in Ste. Gene- 
vieve. 7° A few parcels of land owned by the deceased had to be 
sold in order to pay his debts, and the remainder went to the heirs, 
the twelve miles square in Reynolds County being part of the estate. 


20 A brief notice of Father Maxwell’s death may be found in the Missouri 
Gazette and Illinois Advertiser for June 4th 1814. 
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The store was discontinued ,the colony was no longer thought of. 
emigration from Ireland being prohibited for the time being, and 
no one able to promote it. 

As to the heirs, it may be well to quote the stipulations of the 
will made by James Maxwell at Ste. Genevieve before setting out 
on a journey to New Orleans February 27, 1802. In this Will he styles 
himself “Cure of Ste. Genevieve and Vicar General of the Illinois.” 
He bequeaths all his property, personal and real, to his brothers and 
sisters in Ireland, one of whom he mentions by name, Robert Max- 
well in Dublin. As executor he appoints J. B. Vallé and Thomas 
Madden. Seven witnesses sign the document. In a codicil the testator 
wills one dollar to his nephew Hugh H. Maxwell, the “good-for- 
nothing”, “who will know the reason why.” We do not know whether 
Father Maxwell made a later Will or not. It seems both nephews, 
John and Hugh, were regarded as heirs, at the death of their uncle. 
The wife of John Maxwell later on sent a letter of enquiry to Bishop 
Blanc of New Orleans in regard to the inheritance, enclosing the 
original plat of the survey of the Reynold’s County tract. 

Father Maxwell had been befriended by the Spanish Government, 
and the Government could depend upon his loyalty. But the end of 
Spanish Power on the continent of North America was in sight. By 
the secret treaty of San Ildefonso, Oct. 1, 1800, Spain had promised 
to return Louisiana to France within six months after France had 
fulfilled certain stipulations. The First Consul ceded the entire ter- 
ritory to the United States, April 30, 1803. Bishop Penalver had been 
promoted to the See of Guatamala July 20, 1801, and two Irish priests 
in New Orleans, Thomas Hassett and Patrick Walsh, were left in 
charge of the entire diocese of Louisiana and the Floridas. Yet, Father 
Maxwell’s authority as Vicar General for Upper Louisiana does not 
seem to have lapsed in 1801, as he styles himself Vicar General of 
Louisiana and the Illinois as late as May 1802. The Rev. Thomas Has- 
sett, by circular letter of June 10, 1803, asked the priests of his diocese, 
whether they wished to stay at their posts or follow the Spanish 
standard. Only four of the twenty-six were willing to remain in Louis- 
iana. Among those that signified their intention to leave with the 
Spanish forces, were Father L. Lusson of St. Charles, Peter Janin, 
of St. Louis, and James Maxwell of Ste. Genevieve. If Father Gi- 
bault was then still at New Madrid, he was one of those that elected 
to stay. Father Maxwell was somehow prevailed upon to remain 
pastor of Ste. Genevieve and missionary to all the stations of Upper 
Louisiana until fresh auxiliaries should come. 

Being a highly educated and public-spirited man, the pastor 
of Ste. Genevieve took a deep interest in the erection of 
schools. Ste. Genevieve had for many years been the proud 
possessor of a Grammar School. But 1808 the Ste. Genevieve Academy 
was organized with twenty-one trustees, composed of the best citizens 
of the town. Mr. Mann Butler was engaged as principal, and the 
erection of a fine stone building was begun; but for want of support 
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the enterprise was abandoned before the building was completed. 
Twenty years afterwards E. Flagg, making his voyage up the Missis- 
sippi, describes the hill on which the school was to be: “Upon the 
elevated site was erected some twenty years since, a handsome struc- 
ture of stone, commanding a noble prospect of the view, the broad 
American bottom on the opposite side, and the bluffs beyond the 
Kaskaskia. It was intended for a literary institution; but, owing to 
unfavorable reports, with regard to the health of its situation, the 
design was abandoned, and the edifice was never completed. It is now 
in a state of “ruinous perfection” and enjoys the reputation, more- 
over, of being haunted. In very sooth, its aspect, viewed from the 
river at twilight, with its broken windows outlined against the west- 
ern sky, is wild enough to warrant such an idea on any other.’ 
Of the village itself Mr. Flagg says: “It has that decayed and ven- 
erable aspect characteristic of all those early French settlements”. 
Yet, another traveller, Ashe, gives us a glimpse of the altar in the 
Church of Ste. Genevieve in Father Maxwell’s days: “At the upper 
end (of the church) there is a beautiful altar, the fronton of which 
is brass gilt and enriched in medio-relievo representing the religions 
(religious orders) of the world, diffusing the benefits of the gospel 
over the new world. In the middle of the altar there is a crucifix of 
brass gilt and underneath it, a copy of a picture by Rafael, represent- 
ing the Madonna and Child, St. Elizabeth and St. John. In a second 
group there is a St. Joseph, all perfectly well drawn and colored. The 
beauty and grace of the Virgin are beyond description and the little 
Jesus and St. John are charming.” ** 

We wonder, if this painting is still preserved at Ste. Genevieve: 
if not, we venture to suggest that it may have been given by either 
Father Maxwell or Father Pratte to their struggling mission at St. 
Michaels, as there is an old picture there, that answers Mr. Ashs’ 
description. 

It was on the 4th day of March 1804 that Major Amos Stoddard, 
in behalf of the United States, took possession of the territory of 
Louisiana, under the treaty of cession. The solemn act of lowering the 
French flag and hoisting the flag of the United States took place 
at St. Louis. 7* Congress at once provided for the better government 


21 Flaggs. “The Far West.” 1838. p. 96. 

22 Ashe’s Travels. p. II9. 

23 There were a great many inhabitants, says Edwards in his Far West” who 
looked upon the transfer even at first with disfavor, but it was confined principally 
to that class whose possessions were meagre, and consequently who had but 
little to hope for in the rise of property. The couriers des bois and the voy- 
ageurs, doubtless regretted the change, as it gave possession of the country 
to a people who would throw some trammels over the wild liberties of their 
vagabondish life. But others regretted the change from political and religious 
motives. The last Lieutenant Governor Delassus, is said by Darby to have 
wept when the flag was furled, the tricolore now of the new French Republic, 
that had superseded the lilies of France. The selection of Father Maxwell as 
a member of the Territorial Council had a tendency to conciliate the old 
French and Spanish settlers with the new order of things. 
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of the new teritory. A governor was appointed, a House of Repre- 
sentatives was elcted. A Legislative Council to consist of nine mem- 
bers was to be selected by the President of the United States out of 
eighteen persons nominated by the Territorial ‘House of Represen- 
tatives. The five counties entitled to representatiton were: St. Charles, 
St. Louis, Cape Girardeau, Ste. Genevieve and New Madrid. The first 
House consisted of thirteen members, and convened at the residence 
of Joseph Robidoux, December 7, 1812. From among the eighteen 
persons they had nominated for members of the Council, President 
Jefferson selected nine, among them the Reverend James Maxwell, 
whom his associates at once elected member of the Committee 
on Enrollment, and, on January 19, 1804, presiding officer of the 
body. 24 The second General Assembly which met at St. Louis on the 
5th day of December 1814, chose William Neely as presiding officer, 
because Father Maxwell, as we have already stated had been killed 
by a fall from his horse on May 28th of the same year. 

From the Journal of the House of Representtives as given in the 
“Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser” we would quote: “Dec. 6, 
1814. Mr. Scott: “I am instructed to acquaint the House of Represen- 
tatives, that a vacancy happened in the Legislative Council, by the 
death of the honorable James Maxwell, for the County of Ste. Gene- 
vieve. Dec. 7. “In conformity to notice of yesterday from the Legis- 
lative Council, that a vacancy has become therein, and on motion 
of Mr. Wilson, the House proceeded to the nomination of two per- 
sons, one of whom is to supply the vacancy in the Legislative Coun- 
cil occasioned by the death of the honorable James Maxwell.” 

Father Maxwell died at the age of seventy-two years and was 
buried May 30, 1840, in the Church he had served so well. Father Fran- 
cis Savine of Cahokia performed the last rites of the Church. When the 
old church was enlarged by Father Weiss the body remained undis- 
turbed. Now the remains rest beneath the pavement of the sanctuary 
in the Church so tastefully enlarged and renovated by the present 
pastor, the Very Reverend Charles Van Tourenhout. One beautiful 
eminence near the city still bears the name of its former owner, Max- 
ae Hill. His name is one of which Ste. Genevieve may well be 
proud. 


24 Cf. Houck, History of Missouri. Vol. III, p. 1, s. s. 
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The Pilgrimage to Ste. Genevieve was certainly a decided suc- 
cess, and the committee of ladies in charge, especially Mrs. Ida Schaaf, 
deserve full credit. About fifty persons interested in local history 
took part. A special car was provided for the company. The St. Louis 
papers were represented by correspondents. A gentle rain interfered 
somewhat with the plan of reception at the station. But the rest of the 
day was clear and not too warm. After a thorough inspection of 
the antiquities of the Church, the ancient records of Marriages, 
Burials, and Baptisms, the marble tombs of departed worthies, lay 
and ecclesiastic, the relics and their costly shrines, and the remnants 
of the old Church of Father Dahmen, preserved in the compara- 
tively new church built by Father Weiss, a sumptuous dinner was 
served to the guests, the priests of the party enjoying the hospitality 
of the Pastor, the Very Rev. Charles Van Tourenhout. After dinner 
a long procession of autos took the guests to the various interesting 
historical spots, as the old church-yard, the so-called Ste. Genevieve | 
Academy, now the home of Mr. Rozier, the Old Kings’ Highway 
that extended from New Madrid to St. Louis, the Ziegler house, the 
Bolduc house, the temporary first home of the Sisters of the Visi- 
tation in Ste. Genevieve, the Vallé Spring and the Ste. Genevieve 
Indian Mounds. 

According to Father Philibert Watrin, the first Jesuit Mis- 
sionary from Kaskaskia to visit the people of Ste. Genevieve, the 
old Village was founded in 1749, although others claim an earlier 
foundation. Father Watrin writes September 3, 1764: “Fifteen years 
ago at a league from the old village on the other bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, there was established a new village under the name of Ste. 
Genevieve. Then the pastor of Kaskaskia found himself obliged to 
go there to administer the sacraments, at least to the sick; and when 
the new inhabitants saw their houses multiplying, they asked to have 
a church built there. This being granted them, the journeys of the 
missionaries became still more frequent, because he thought that he 
ought to yield himself still more to the good will of his new parish- 
ioners and to their needs. However, in order to go to this new settle- 
ment he must cross the Mississippi, which, in this place, is three- 
eights of a league wide (1. e. 1% mile). He sometimes had to trust 
himself to a slave, who alone guided the canoe: it was necessary, 
in short, to expose himself to the danger of perishing if in the middle 
of the river they should have been overtaken by a violent storm. 
None of all these inconveniences ever prevented the pastor of Kas- 
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kaskia from going to Ste. Genevieve, when charity called him thither, 
and he was always charged with this care until means were found 
to place at Ste. Genevieve a special pastor, which occurred only a 
few years ago, when the inhabitants of the place built a rectory 
(presbytere). These two villages, that of Kaskaskia and that of Ste. 
Genevieve made the second and the third establishment of the Jesuits 
in the Illinois country.” The first etstablishment was the Indian 
Village, called Kaskaskia. Father Philibert Watrin, S. J., was Pastor 
of the Immaculate Conception church for the French, also called Kas- 
kaskia, from 1746—1759: 

In 1752 the Commandant of Fort Chartres, Chevalier Makarty, 
made a grant of land to one Francois Rivard in what was called 
the “Big Field” with the stipulation that he set aside a portion of 
it for a church at a place indicated by Mons. Saucier. Captain Jean 
Baptiste Saucier, a native of France, was the second in command at 
Fort Chartres. The new village beyond the Mississippi, therefore, 
got its church after 1752 and before 1759, the year when Father 
Watrin ceased to be Pastor of Kaskaskia. Father Watrin speaks of 
himself, as “the Pastor of Kaskaskia who made all these visits of 
charity to the Ste. Genevieve”; his successor at Kaskaskia, Father 
Aubert, is not mentioned in the Ste. Genevieve Record until 1764. 
Father Salleneuve’s name is frequently mentioned, but he was only 
a visitor from Detroit, and Father de la Morinie is the third member 
of the band, who also was but a visitor to the Illinois. 

Now, the question as to who was the first resident priest at 
the church of St. Joachim in the village of Ste. Genevieve, becomes 
clear. Father Watrin certainly not; for he was Parish Priest of 
Kaskaskia. It was Father John B. de la Morinie, who, like Salleneuve, 
belonged to Canada, and had been constrained by extreme want to 
withdraw, temporarily as he thought, from his station at the Post 
St. Joseph. Having no work in the Illinois mission, “Father de la 
Morinie, as Father Watrin tells us, had only taken charge of the 
church at Ste. Genevieve through the motive of a zeal that refuses 
itself to nothing.” From this it would appear that Father Jean de la 
Morinie, S. J., was the first resident priest at Ste, Genevieve. 
But his administration was not of long duration. He was forced to 
abandon the Illinois country with the Jesuits of Illinois on July 9th 
1763 ; and, after a long delay and a month’s voyage on the Mississippi, 
arrived in New Orleans in January 1764. 

Remembering, however, what he had suffered on his former 
voyage from sea-sickness he postponed his departure for France until 
Spring, when the sea would be calmer. Father Meurin on his part, 
asked the gentlemen of the Council for permission to return to the 
Hlinois. His request was granted, but with the proviso that he must 
take up his residence in Ste. Genevieve. 
eu ancien Watrin’s letter on the Banishment of the Jesuits can be 

id in the Jesuit Relations. Vol. 70 and in the Illinois Historical 
Collections, Vol. X. called The Critical Period. 
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According to this account Ste. Genevieve was founded about 
1748 or 1749 a date that is also vouched for by Father F. X. Dahmen, 
C. M., in his Report to the Synod 1837. But Zenon Trudeau’s Report 
of 1798 gives a much earlier date, saying: “The village of Santa 
Genoveva, is situated on the same hill (with New Bourbon). It is not 
yet more than seven years since they settled the said hill, although 
they have been settled on said low point, so subject to frequent in- 
undation, for more than sixty years.” Cf. “Spanish Regime in Mis- 
souri’, by Houck. Vol. II, p. 248. This would set the date of Ste. 
Genevieve’s foundation back to 1738. Not content with this, some 
historians have, on the strength of a stone with the carved in- 
scription of 1732, claimed that year or an earlier one as the year 
of the foundation. No doubt, Philip Francois Renault, with his little 
army of 200 miners and artizans and his 500 negro slaves touched 
Missouri soil at or near Ste. Genevieve, and found a place there for 
shipping his mineral output to Fort Chartres and New Orleans. This 
point may have been what is now called the Little Rock Landing, 
a circumstance that would really give Ste. Genevieve a date of foun- 
dation almost coeval with coming of Renault in 1720. 

As Ste. Genevieve was not founded in the strict sense of the term, 
but simply grew, it all depends on the number of houses one may require 
for an incipient village. The year 1735 is now generally regarded as 
Ste. Genevieve’s true year of birth. 

But we must not give a history of the old town and Church. 
It is time to think of our return to St. Louis. The train was late two 
hours , but came at last. It was a memorable day for all of us, for 
the memories we carried away of Ste. Genevieve’s earlier days, and 
especially of Ste. Genevieve’s courtesy and cordial hospitality. 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


The Catholic Historical Review for April 1922, gives a splendid 
account of the “Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical Association” held Dec. 27—30, 1921 
in St. Louis, Mo. After praising “the spirit of hospitality for which 
the old French city is noted,’ and complimenting St. Louis, as “that 
rare center of Catholic historical interest,’ the report dwells on the 
splendid banquet given by the local committee in honor of the visit- 
ing Association and its guests of honor, Archbishop Glennon of St. 
Louis and Ambassador J. I. Jusserand of France. The Secretary 
of the American Catholic Historical Association, Dr. Peter Guilday, 
briefly told the story of the origin and progress of the Association. 
Dr. Guilday was followed by Dr. James A. Walsh, of New York 
City, who congratulated the Committee on Local Arrangements on 
the excellent plans which had been made for the Second Annual 
Meeting. The various public sessions of the Association proved high- 
ly interesting and profitable to all. The next Annual Meeting of the 
Association will be held at New Haven, Conn., in Christmas week 
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this year. The success of the convention is due in a great measure, 
to the untiring efforts of our First Vice-President, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
J. J. Tannrath, the chairman of the Committee on Local Arrange- 
ments. 


In addition to this Report, “The Catholic Historical Review” 
prints two articles that have a bearing on our own special field of 
research: “The Ludwig-Missionverein” by the Rev. Joseph A. 
Schabert, Ph. D. of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn., and the 
brief sketch Pere Antoine, Supreme Officer of the Holy Inquisition 
of Cartagena, in Louisiana’ by the Rt. Rev. G. L. Gassler, of Baton 
Rouge, La. Both are scholarly contributions to the material needed for 
a History of the Church in the Mississippi Valley. 


The “Transactions of the Illinois State Historical Society 1919 
gave us a lengthy and highly interesting sketch, by Dr. John F. 
Snyder, on “Captain John Baptiste Saucier at Fort Chartres in the 
Illinois 1751—1763. We are grateful to the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History (June 1922) for the interesting paper by W. A. Titus, “The 
Lost Village of the Mascouten,” a village so often mentioned in the 
Annals of the French explorers and missionaries. 


The Missouri Historical Review for April 1922 prints another 
installment of William G. Beck’s “The Followers of Duden” under the 
subtitle “The American as a Neighbor.” Duden’s book was one of 
the most influential means of bringing German settlers to Missouri. 
The experiences and labors of these early colonists are vividly set 
forth in Mr. Beck’s series of articles, forming a very important con- 
tribution to our early history. 


The historian is often called upon to cut down the tangled 
undergrowth of legendary stories and time-honored propaganda in 
order to make room for the field or garden of true history. F. H. 
Hodder, of the University of Kansas, does this in a very able article 
in“The Mississippi Valley Historical Review,’ for March 1922, 
under the title “Propaganda as a Source of American History.’ We too 
suscribe the few words with which Mr. Hodder cuts down the luxuri- 
ant tale, “How Whitman saved Oregon for the Union.” 


“T can barely allude to the most extraordinary achievement of propaganda 
in our history and that is the general acceptance of the claim that Marcus Whit- 
man saved Oregon—a claim which Professor Edward G. Bourne and Mr. Wil- 
liam I. Marshall disproved twenty years ago, but which is nevertheless still 
rampant in certain sections of the country. In its extreme form the story 
claimed that Whitman reached Washington just in time to prevent Webster 
from trading Oregon to Ashburton for a “codfishery”, in spite of the fact that 
Whitman did not visit Washington until a year after the Ashburton Treaty 
was concluded. It is popularly believed, as a result of the campaign slogan 
“fifty-four forty”, that all of Oregon was in dispute between Great Britain 
and the United States. Seven times the United States had offered to settle 
the Oregon boundary upon the line of the forty-ninth parallel and as often 
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Great Britain had stood for the line of the Columbia River. We could not 
therefore reasonably claim anything north of the forty-ninth parallel and 
Great Britain could not claim anything south of the Columbia. The only part 
of Oregon really in dispute was, therefore, between the Columbia and the 
forty-ninth parallel, and that part of Oregon Whitman never reached.” 

In the Book Review of the same number of the “Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review’, Prof. E, M. Violette of Washington 
University gives a succint account of Carl O. Sauers’ “The Geog- 
graphy of the Ozark Highlands of Missouri.” 


The “Illinois Catholic Historical Review’ for January devotes 
the greater part of its space to the early days of the Church in IIli- 
nois. “The Illinois Part of the Diocese of Vincennes” by Joseph 
J. Thompson and “Illinois First Citizen—Pierre Gibault” by the 
same, are contributions of perennial interest. “The Missouri Cente- 
nary” is an eloquent sermon by Rev. Gilbert J. Garraghan, S. J. 


In the “Washington University Studies’ April 1921, there is a 
good article on “Spanish Land Claims in Missouri” by Prof. Eugene 
M. Violette, a theme on which there exists a great deal of misinforma- 
tion. Prof. Violettes’ treatment is eminently lucid and fair. 


The “Globe Democrat’ has for some time been devoting a page 
of each Sunday number to the St. Louis personages for whom our 
public schools have been named. Among the sketches we would single 
out as especially interesting to Catholics, those of Auguste Chouteau, 
Bryan Mullanphy, Col. John O’Fallon, Gen. W. T. Sherman, all of 
whom may be claimed as Catholics, The articles are well written and 
are replete with interesting details of the lives of these ilustrious 
men of our historic past. 


“The Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of 
Philadelphia” publish in their September 1921, number, an exhaustive 
study of “The Restoration of the Society of Jesus in the United 
States” by the Rev. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University of 
Washington, D. C. As everything else that Dr. Guilday has written 
the article is reliable in its matter and readable in its form. “The 
Life and Times of John Carroll, Archbishop of Baltimore is an- 
nounced for early publication. No doubt, it will take its place as one 
of the really great books of our historical literature. 


From our old and highly esteemed Contemporary, The “Ave 
Maria’ we quote the following tribute to one of our contributing 
Editors’ latest historical publication. 

“The Catholic Church in Chicago—1673—1871,” by the Rev. Gilbert J. 
Garraghan, S. J., (Chicago: Loyola University Press), is styled “an historical 


sketch”; but that description does scant justice to the work, which will im- 
press every discriminating reader as an exceptionally excellent and scholarly 
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d covered. Father Garraghan has gone, wherever possible, 
to original sources for the information which he co-ordinates in his _inter- 
esting story; and his main text as well as his copious foot-notes displays 
a wealth of knowledge which will charm every student of Catholicism in the 
Middle West. Several chapters of the book have already appeared in the 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review and its sister Review of St. Louis; and 
the publication of the present work furnishes an ample justification (if justi- 
fication were needed) for the establishing of those important periodicals. 
There are other dioceses in the country whose early history would furnish 
material for interesting volumes: may they each find a Father Garraghan 
to write them. His book, which is a handsome one, has thirty odd illustrations, 
and is provided with an adequate index. Price, $2.50.” 


Just as we are getting ready for the press the Western Watchman 
of St. Louis sends us its Jubilee Number commemmorating the 75th 
Anniversary of St. Louis as an Arch-diocese. The contribution of 
permanent value is Rev. Dr. Charles Souvay’s article entitled: “Dia- 
mond Jubilee of the Archdiocese of St. Louis 1847—1922. This Num- 
ber (July 12, 1922) also contains the fullest account of the Pil- 
grimage of the St. Louis Historical Society to Ste. Genevieve. 


history of the perio 


WHERE AND WHEN WERE OUR EARLY PRIESTS ORDAINED? We owe 
Father F. G. Holweck sincere thanks for the pains he took to gather 
this mass of important dates for our Review. All are authentic, but 
were scattered on scraps of paper and leaflets and the edges of other 
documents, so that many a date might have easily been lost; and 
the most of them would have required endless search by the future 
historians. Here we have a stroke of foresight that will possible save 
a thousand laborious investigations. Besides they give the correct 
spelling of these names. 

Record written by Rev. Joseph Rosati, C. M., then president of 
the Seminary of the diocese of Louisiana: 

At Bordeaux were tonsured: Mr. Dahmen (Casto, Deys). 

The minor Orders were given to: Messrs. Tichitoli, Casto, Dah- 
men, Deys (June 1, 1816). 

Ordinations at Paris: Tonsured: Maenhout, de Neckere, Du- 
parq, 13. Jan. 1820. 

_ 1817. On the day before Trinity at Bordeaux Mr. Hosten re- 
ceived Minor Orders, subdeaconship: Messrs. Bertrand, Jeanjean, 
Portier. 

At Baltimore Minor Orders and subdeaconship: Mr. Brassac, 
deaconship Mr. Bertrand ,priesthood: Mr. Bertrand. 

__On May 10, 1818 at St. Thomas (Ky). Messrs. Dahmen and 
Tichitoli subdeaconship (Msgr. Flaget), Mr. Jeanjean, priesthood. 

At St. Louis: Mr. Niel received Minor Orders, subdeaconship 
deaconship and priesthood. Mr. Portier, Mr. Evremont priesthood. 

At the Barrens: Minor Orders: Mr. Desmoulins, subdeaconship 


the same, deaconship Mr. Brassac, Mr. Desmoulins. (no date given). 


1. Nov. 1818 at Ste. Genevieve tonsured: Mr. Barreau; minor 


Orders Mr. Maenhout ;subdeaconship Mr. Casto and Mr. Deys; dea- 
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cons: Messrs. Dahmen and Tichitoli; priesthood: Messrs. Brassac and 
Desmoulins. 

16. May 1819: Mr. Borgna subdeacon; DeGeithre and Daubert 
tonsure. 

6. Jan. 1820: Mr. Borgna Deacon. 

From Bordeaux on the Caravane 17. June 1817; arrived at Anna- 
polis 4. Sept. 1817 with Msgr. Du Bourg: Mr. DeCrugy, Mr. Blanc 
Ant., Second Vallezano, Mr. Janvier, Mr. De la Croix, Mr. Portier, 
Mr. Bertrand, Mr. Jeanjean, Mr. Valentin (Joseph), born 30, March 
1795 at Saar-Union, dioc. of Strassbourg. Mr. Hosten (Philip), cleric 
from Zarren, dioc. of Ghent, born 26 April 1794. Mr. Magne, student ; 
Mr. Chauderat (cleric). Mr. Brassac (Cler.), Mr. Niel (Cler.), Mr. 
de Neckere, Mr. de Maenhout Constantin (de Waeschot, born 23. 
Nov. 1796). Mr. Perrodin ,Cler.), Mr. Duparq (Cler.), Mr. Delprat, 
(Stud.), Mr. Desmoulins (Stud.), — Barreau (Stud.), — de Gheitre 
(Stud.), born at Alost in the dioc. of Ghent. Fr. Aubin, Fr. Fulgence, 
Fr. Antonin, three Brothers of the Christian Schools. Joseph, Ber- 
nard, Guidone and Francis, workingmen. 

Mr. Francis Cellini, priest from Ascoli, C. M., Philip Borgna, 
(Min. Ord.), Antoine Potini (Min. Ord.), departed from Rome May 
8, 1818, left by water at Oneglia and later on, May 20th from Genoa, 
where Brother Bettolini joined them, went to Livorno, where they 
sailed on July 1 with Messrs. Rosetti, Mariani, and Borella, priests, 
Rosti in Minor Orders, and with Joseph Pifferi, Pierre Vergani, 
Vincent Ferrari, Jean Bozoni ,and Angelo Mascaroni, on the brig 
Philadelphia and landed at Philadelphia on Oct 1. 

The first four rendered themselves to the Barrens by water from 
Pittsburg to the-mouth of the Ohio; they arrived at Madame Hay- 
den’s on Jan. 5, 1819. They had arrived at Louisville Dec. 1, at the 
Seminary, (Ky). Dec. 3. 

Mr. Millet, deacon ,arrived July 20, 1820. 

Mr. Saulnier (tonsured) from Bordeaux in May 1819; he left 
the Seminary to go to the college at St. Louis in the beginning of 
December. 

Mr. Francis Farrel, an Irishman, arrived Nov. 23, 1819. 

Mr. Paquin arrived on jan, 5.1820. 

Mr. Rosetti with Mr. Rosti arrived Jan. 59,1820: 

Mr. Joseph Blanka arrived towards the middle of February 1819. 

These notices were jotted down at various times on a slip of 
paper, which is now crumbling away, the writing nearly faded. They 
serve to fix dates which otherwise would have been uncertain. 

On similar slips are found the following notes: 

1817, in April, Messrs Ferrari and Rosati started on their mis- 
sion work: the former went to Fort Vincennes, IIll., on Oct. 2, 1817. 
Messrs. de Andreis and Rosati with Brother Blanka, led by Msgr. 
Flaget, started for St. Louis, following the instructions sent by Msgr. 
Du Bourg, who was about to arrive in America. 
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On another slip: ae 
7. Jan. 1816, Acquaroni, Rosati, Deys and Spezioli arrived at 


Bordeaux. 

March 21, 1816, arrival of Caretta,, priest and canon of Porto 
Maurizio, and Mr. Ferrari, priest from the same town. 

May 22, vigil of the Ascension ,arrival of Msgr. Du Bourg at 
Bordeaux with Mr. Tichitolli. my iy s) 

May 28, Msgr. Du Bourg gave tonsure to Mr. Deys, Tichitoli, 
Casto and Dahmen (Casto, Deys and Dahmen were the first stu- 
dents of the Seminary of Louisiana.) 

A slip of paper contains a list of the students at the Seminary 
at the Barrens, Mo., in the year 1832: 

Eugene Saucier, b. at St. Louis, entered Sept. 7, 1821. Tonsured. 

Francis Jourdain, b. at St. Louis, entered Nov. 11, 1821; in Minor 
Orders. 

Louis Tucker, b. at the Barrens, ent. 5. Sept. 1825, in Min. Ord. 

Hilary Tucker, b. at the Barrens, ent. 15, Aug. 1826, in Min. Ord. 

John McMahon, b. at’ Dublin, Ireland, ent. May 6, 1827. Deacon. 

Geo. Hamilton, b. at Brazeau, ent. 24. Oct. 1828, in Min. Ord. 

John Cotter, b. in Co. Down, Ireland, ent. 6. April 1828, (with- 
out an exeat.) 

Philip Roche, b. at Wexford, Ireland, ent. 6. April 1828, (with- 
out an exeat). 

Peter Paul Lefevre, b. at Roulers, dioc. of Ghent, ent. 25: June 

1828; in Min Ord. 

Vital Van Cloostere, b. at Roulers, Ghent, ent. 25. June 1828; 
in Min. Ord. 

Joseph Robira, b. in the dioc. of Tarragona, Spain, ent. 15. July 
1829; tonsured. 

Louis Courten, b. at New Orleans, ent. 15, July 1828; (no exeat). 

John Herlehy, b. at Killarney, Ireland, ent. 3. Oct. 1288, in 
Min. Ord. 

Hy. Lesieur, b. at Portage de Sioux, ent. 9. Oct. 1828. 

Patrick Aloys Shannon, b. at Eniscathy, Ireland, ent. 26. May 
1819; (no exeat). 

Peter Van Lankere, b. at Winkel, St. Oloy, Ghent, ent. 31. Aug. 
1829, (no exeat). 

Thomas G. Rapier, Bardstown, Ky., ent. 7. Oct. 1830, (no exeat). 

Hy. Hortensius Philibert, St. Louis, Mo., ent. 15. Oct. 1830. 

Louis Ferd. Bubdy, Baltimore, ent. 27. Oct. 1830. 

Patrick Rattigan, of Co. Meath (Forgony), ent. 9, Jans J834; 
(no exeat). 

Wm. McGinnis, Monaghan, Ireland, ent. 22 May 1831, (no exeat). 

Ennemond Dupuy, Livert, Lyon, France; ent. 12 May 1831. 
Deacon. ; 

Jerome Callegari, Carrara di Padua, ent. 2 July 1831, (no exeat). 
es Maria Saint-Cyr, Guinlie, Lyon, ent. 26 July 1831. Sub- 
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Patrick McCloskey, Banagher, Londonderry, ent. 13 Sept. 1831, 
(no exeat). 

Peter Francis Beauprez, Woumen, Ghent, ent. 1 Nov. 1829. 

List of Seminarians at the Barrens, 8 June 1833. 

Peter Vanlankere, b. 27 May 1787 at Wynkel, S. Eloy, dioc. of 
Ghent, third year theology. Ent. 30 Aug. 1829. 

Joseph Robira, ent. 15. July 1828, b. 1812 at Torrembarra, dioc. 
of Tarragona, 2nd year theology. 

Charles Rolle, ent. 12 March 1833, b. 2 Febr., 1811 at Azeraille, 
dioc. of Nancy, first year theol. 

John Hy. Fortmann, ent. 3 June 1833; b. in Febr. 1801 at Lohne, 
dioc. of Muenster, made two years of theology. 

Philip Roche, ent. 24. Dec. 1827; b. 16 April 1810 at Wexford, 
Ireland, last year of Latin; has been in the diocese over ten years. 

Louis Courtain, ent. 15 July 1828; b. 25. Oct. 1814 at New Or- 
leans. Last year of Latin. 

Ambrose Heim, ent. 20 July 1832; b. 3 April 1807 at Rodalbe 
dioc. of Nancy; finished Latin course. 

Jeremiah Langton, ent. 7 Feb. 1832, 24 years old; b. at Clara, 
dioc. of Ossory, 3rd year of Latin finished. 

Nicolaus Stehle, ent, 29 April 1833; b. in Jan. 1813 at Lixheim, 
dioc. of Nancy, finished third year of Latin. 

John Cotter, ent. 27. Dec. 1827; b. in Co. Down, Ireland, more 
than ten years in diocese; finished fifth year of Latin. 

Hy. Lesieur, ent. Nov. 1828; b. Sept. 1816 at Portage des Sioux, 
finished third year of Latin. 

Charles Tucker, ent. 6 Aug. 1832, b. 16 Oct. 1819 at the Bar- 
rens; commenced his studies. 

Joseph Elder, ent. Dec. 1832, 15 years old; b. at Bardstown, 
Ky., commenced his studies. 

The Parish of Cahokia, Ill., in 1835 had three missions: Ville 
Francaise (French Village), Belleville, St. Thomas (Millstadt). 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


To the President and the Members of the Catholic Historical SOE 

of St. Louis. 

May 16, 1922. 

The Secretary of Your Society wishes to express his gratifica- 
tion at the results attained during the past year. The membership 
has had a steady growth, and our work is awakening a greater in- 
terest .Owing to ever increasing costs of printing and binding we 
were laboring under a serious deficit, but hope to get clear of all 
debts before the end of May, as the Fourth Degree of the Knights 
of Columbus have promised to contribute a very substantial sum to 
our Treasury for historical research work. Our Archives ,as well as 
our Library record a constant growth, especially through the gener- 
osity of Dr. Charles Souvay, C. M., Rt. Rev. J. J. Tannrath, and 
Rev. F. G. Holweck. A number of interesting historical papers were 
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read, as Father Holweck’s “Public Places of Worship in St. Louis 
before Palm Sunday 1843; Father Brennan’s, ~The History of the 
Earth as written by itself”; and Mrs. Ida Schaafs’ illustrated lecture 
on “the early Catholic Churches and Institutions of Missouri. 

The Pilgrimage to Ste. Genevieve, arranged and conducted by 
the Committee of Ladies of our Society, Mrs. Schaaf, and the Misses 
Gareshe and Smith, proved a very enjoyable and profitable affair, 
not in a money-sense but in an ideal one. 

The officers during the year were: 

President: Most Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis. 
Ist Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. John J. Tannrath. 
2nd Vice President: Mr. John S. Leahy. 
3rd Vice President: Miss Louise Gareshe. 
Secretary: Rev. John Rothensteiner. 
Treasurer: Mr. Edward Brown. 
Members of the Executive Committee: 
Rey. Gilbert S. Garraghan, S. J. 
Mrs. I. M. Schaaf. 

Although our Society is not affiliated with the National Catho- 
lic Historical Association of Washington, our members took a deep 
interest in its annual convention held in St. Louis during the week 
after Christmas, especially as our First Vice President, Msgr. J. J. 
Tannrath was chosen to act as chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, and several other members were invited to read papers 
and to preside at meetings. An invitation was extended to our So- 
ciety by the National Association to become affiliated, but the in- 
vitation was deferred to the September meeting. Our membership 
is not large, but very distinguished. It is our hope and wish that 
all our priests and many of the laity will join our ranks, and help 
along the good work of historical investigation. We should have at 
least a thousand members on the rolls and a few hundred at the meet 
ings. JouHN RoTHENSTEINER, Secretary. 
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DOCUMENTS FROM OUR 
| ARCHIVES 


DIARY OF BISHOP JOSEPH ROSATI. 
1826. 


JANUARY. 


1 Sunday. Circumcision of our Lord Jesus Christ. Early in 
the morning confessions of the Brothers. Mass in the 
chapel. Assisted in cope at High Mass. Sermon by Fr. De 
Neckere. Te Deum and Benediction of the Bl. Sacrament. 
Solemn Vespers in the church, after which sermon by Mr. 
Saucier *. Wrote to Fr. Dahmen and to Fr. Champom- 
mier *, 


2 Monday. Early in the morning Conference for the Semi- 
narians, on the proper use of time: 1, Motives; 2, Means. 
Mr, Jourdain *. Mass in the chapel. 


3 Tuesday. Early in the morning Conference of the Com- 
munity, on the dispositions with which we ought to com- 
mence this year. Bro. Oliva*; Fr. De Neckere. 1, Motives 


1 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 330, Note 74. 


2 Vincennes, Indiana. In the registers of the parish, he always signed him- 
self Champonier. 


8 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 342, Note 110. 


# Bro. Angelo Oliva, C. M., was born about 1777 in the shadow of Mt. 
Vesuvius, and during his early years worked in the lava quarries on the slopes 
of the terrible mountain, although by trade he was a shoemaker. Entering the 
Congregation at the age of twenty, he was in the house of Oria, Province of 
Naples, at the time of Fr. Inglesi’s journey to Europe; and at the request of 
the Missionary, was sent with two other Brothers and a postulant to America, 
where he arrived on July 1, 1823. He was bringing along the plans, elaborated 
in Rome, for the new Church of the Barrens; and soon after he reached the 
latter place, early in November, having found, on the Seminary grounds a 
layer of very fine limestone, he was put in charge of quarrying and dressing the 
blocks for the edifice in contemplation. This preliminary work done, Bro. Oliva 
superintended the layng of the foundations, and the work of construction which 
slowly went on for seven years, owing to the limited funds, and therefore, the 
small number of laborers at the disposal of the Bishop, until at last it was under 
roof in the spring of 1834. Meantime he had been requested by Bishop Rosati 
to lend his skill to the finishing of the Cathedral of St. Louis, and of other 
churches of the Diocese. “The six candelabra which ornament the front of the 
Cathedral of St. Louis were cut by him, also the beautiful jamb, architrave, 
ornaments and inscriptions of the new church of Ste. Genevieve and the altar 
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the fatigues and difiiculties of bis long journey. Bet be was 
hastening towards New Madrid, where he hoped t@ find a 
boat to take him speedily te New Orieams; be spent the rest 
of the day here and vistted the charch and the Memastery, 
intending to continue his jourmey the mext day. 

5 Thursday. Mass early im the morning, After breakfast, quar 
noble guest departed. Im the evening, Confessions ef the 
Seminarians and of C. Ex Received a etter frem the 
Bishop of New Orleans *. 


6 Friday. In the morning, Comiessens of the Brothers. After 
the chanting of the Tierce, I celebrated solemn pontiical 
Mass in the church and preached om the gospel ef ada. 
Solemn pontifical Vi s in the church, atter wh, Sr 
mon by Mr. Jourdain. Received a letter from Fe. Dab 
men °. 

Ceaa- 


7 Saturday. Early im the morning, Mass im the chapel, © 
fessions of the Nuns Im the evening, Comfessiens ef the 


and steps of the Old Mines” (Cadhelic Herald, Marck § 28as). The Sndusteines 
and virtuous—traits of his wonderful paterce and meekmess were citewlated 
aplenty—Brother was not given the consolation wt Se the cem@lktan ef Se 
Church of the Barrens: he died on Janzary 22, 2. 

> Dated New Orleans December Q Mag Comments rather umiaxerably 
he aiplrttanty Mgt Spinney Wee ae et py 
been at any time much sympathy cae Rint ct See 
protesting against the approbation givem t Fr De Them S$ —— 
Rosati: he endorses this apprebation (The erginal ef the camens Rites 
Archbp. Maréchal here referred to & im the Archives ef the Chaneere af 
Louis). Bp. Du Bourg then sadly notifies bis t @ 
libera’ 

€ 


¥. deciding te 
establishment of another Seminary im Leewr Lewsaza, 


2 ~~ " ~ 

24, 1825: St Lewis Cetheltc Hise Review, Vel IV. RW2Ves ang Nete &)= 
“As T have only a few more years te live, I shall ¥ net Se the 

of the Diocese: and even if I de see it, I Stall dave te mest 


j > regreack 

with.” me Bs preiccl coms seaee op ene ae 

of seeing his project come some day to realization. Thaaks he 

Lorettines sent to St. Joseph's. = = oh 
* CR St Louis Cath Hist, Review, Vel IL a sem Nete me 


See «ta 
a ease Rusa fae — & 


ee ee eee 


4 mene a Be Se, terri Z WZ D le: 
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him that he will receive by the first occasion the Ordo for 
this year, and requesting him to buy, with the money com- 
ing from their sale, three barrels of sugar and two : 

——15— for the Seminary, In the evening Confessions 


of the Seminarians. 


15 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. Early in the morning, Con- 
fessions of the Brothers. Mass in the chapel. Confessions. 
Assisted at High Mass, during which I preached on today’s 
gospel. Vespers in the church. 


16 Monday. Mass in the chapel. Wrote to Fr. Saulnier *°. 


17 Tuesday. Mass in the same place. Wrote to Fr. Baccari*’. 


18 Wednesday. Mass in the same place. Made a contract with 
Richard Dorsey, and put it down in writing: I thereby as- 
sume a debt of $100.00, and, moreover, gave him a horse; 
he, in his turn, will for five years lend his medical service 
to the Seminary. Wrote, 1. to Fr. Martial **; 2. to Fr. Bac- 
cari 2"3/5) to, the; sames-. 


19 Thursday. Mass early in morning in the chapel. Confer- 
ence to the Nuns, on the obligation of tending to perfection. 
In the evening received letters: 1. from Fr. Tichitoli; 2. 


16 On this day Bishop Rosati commenced a series of Notebooks where he 
entered the gist of the letters written by him. These Notebooks, nine in number 
(Book No. 7, April 19, 1829 to June 24, 1831 is lost) extend to November 3, 
1833, a living testimony to the industrious and orderly habits of the Prelate— 
Asks Fr. Saulnier to give $100.00 to Mr. Timon, Sr., which he (Saulnier) was 
to sent to the Lorettines of the Barrens: the Bishop will settle with the Nuns. 
Other $25.00 Saulnier will send at the first opportunity. 


17 Is sending of all the members of the Congregation in America, and at- 
testation of Timon’s vows. Wishes to have all the Vicar General’s annual Cir- 
culars: 1819, 1821 and 1825 are missing; also desires the list of the deceased 
members. The copy of St. Vincent’s Conferences at hand is incomplete and 
wretchedly written. A disastrous year: no crops, no resources; could not help 
be obtained from Propaganda? Impossible to begin the church. Wrote already 
about Seminary in Lower Louisiana, the division of the Diocese is imperative, 
although the country (Upper La.) is very poor. Need of Assitsant to run the 
house during his (Rosati’s) absence. Three of the priests and even some 
Brothers wish to go back to Europe, the plea of health is a delusion, and creating 
a precedent would be a calamity. 


18 Thanks for offer to transact affairs in Italy. Sends letters to give to 
ete Baccari and forward to his brother. Martial does not need any letters of 
introduction from him since he has some from Bp. Flaget; yet gives him one 
for Fr. Baccari, whom he wishes to make Martial’s acquaintance. 

19 Introducting Fr. Martial. 


20 Marked “for himself alone”: 1. Sick: 2. Seminar : 
eee Re i 7 Vis.) 5. poverty.) (0: 
division! 7. brothers; 8. necessity of a good Assistant, as i 
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from Fr. Bigeschi; 3. from Fr. Dahmen. Wrote: 1. to Fr. 
Cellini 74; 2. to my brother *?; 3. to Fr. Dahmen 7%, 


20 Friday. Chapter. Went to confession. Heard confessions. 
Mass in the chapel. Arrival of Fr. Dahmen. 


21 Saturday. Mass early in the morning. Confessions of the 
Nuns. Fr. Dahmen departed, At 2 p. m., arrival of Fr. 
Smedts*4, §. J., from Florissant for his Ordination. 
Through him I received letters, 1. from Fr. Van Quicken- 
borne; 2. from Fr. Saulnier ; 3. from Madame Duchesne. In 
the evening Confessions of the Seminarians. 


22 Septuagesima Sunday. Early in the morning, Confessions 
of the Brothers. At 10:45, in the church, solemn pontifical 
Mass, during which, after a short talk to the people on the 
Ordination nature, offices and obligations of the Subdiaconate, I pro- 
No.8 moted to that Order J. B. Smedts, acolyte of the Society of 
Jesus, presented by his Superior, titulo paupertatis. Frs. 
Leo De Neckere, John Odin and Joseph Paquin acted as 
assistants. Vespers in the church. 


23 Monday. In the morning, spiritual Conference for the 
_ Seminarians, on the virtue of humility ; motives and means. 
Mr. Labadie 7°. Mass in the chapel. 


21 Your last letter from Havre. Do write. Do not forget this Mission. Hard 
times: could you not get us any help? See about a Canon, a Candlestick and 
some mitres; have only an old and torn Pontifical. 

22 Original in Archives of the Procurator Gen. C. M., Rome.—No letter 
from you for eighteen months, although I have written several times. Despite 
calamities (failure of crops, etc.) have not lost confidecne in divine Providence; 
but we must not tempt God. Fire of the Convent kitchen: last year one of their 
frame houses burned, which meant a loss of about $400.00. In the house which 
burned this year were two looms, with a large stock of wool and cotton thread, 
and cloth, part of which was to clothe a score of orphan girls raised by the 
Nuns, and part for the Seminary. We pay for the weaving with wheat, corn, etc. 
In former times I used to buy the wool; this year I had it from our mill: for 
if you have become a cloth-merchant, I am now a wool-carder; our miller made 
a water-driven card-engine which does very nice work, and has saved us this 
fall $200.00. Unfortunately we had a great deal of damage done by high water 
at the mill, and $800.00 worth of repairs is imperative. But where shall I get 
$800.00? We have here, besides myself three priests, three deacons, thirteen 
seminarians, ten brothers, ten boys and ten workmen. Classes are absorbing and 
I have, moreover, the spiritual and temporal care of the parish and the direction 
of the Nuns; leave only for pastoral visitations and confirmations. Time, there- 
fore, passes very quickly: yet we should not let it go by so quick that) we do 
not pay attention; for death is coming, and we must be ready. I came here only 
to win souls to God; but must not lose mine. The same with you. Let us work 
so that we may all be re-united in heaven. Greetings to family and friends; 
special regards to mother. 

23 May grant dispensation: if people are poor, gratis; if they are able, 
follow the regulations. 

24 One of the Belgian Jesuit Scholastics brought over to America by Fr. 
Nerinckx in 1821. See Camillus P. Maes, The Life of Rev. Chalres Nerinckx, 
p. 452 and foll. 

25 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 345, Note 122. 
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24 Tuesday. In the morning Spiritual Conference of the Com- 
munity on the virtue of poverty. Bro. Palelli ®. Mass in the 
chapel. 


25 Wednesday. Conversion of St. Paul. Early in the morning 
Confessions of the Brothers. Celebrated Mass, and pro- 
moted to the sacred Order of the Diaconate Mr. J. B. 
Smedts. Assisted at High Mass in the chapel. Vespers in 
the same place. 


26 Thursday. Mass early in the morning. Conference to the 
Nuns, on the Vows in general: 1. their nature—a promise 
made to God; 2. their obligation, which is under pain of 

Ordination mortal sin, perpetual and may be violated by a mere 
No.9 thought; 3. their effects; peace of mind, merits, glory. 
Wrote to Fr. Saulnier *7 and to Madame Duchesne **. 


27 Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter; went to confession. 
Mass in the chapel. Wrote to Fr. Dahmen ”®. 


28 Saturday. Mass in the chapel. In the evening, Confessions 
of the Seminarians. Letter to Fr. Tichitoli *°. 


29 Sexagesima Sunday. Early in the morning, Confessions of 
the Brothers and of others. At half past ten, celebrated 
solemn pontifical Mass in the church during which, after 
explaining to the people the nature, and power of the Order 

Ordination of the priesthood, and the ceremonies and rites of the or- 
No. 10 dination, I promoted to that same Order of the priesthood 


EOL Ciibid.. aps S44 a NOte i. iyeu ae 

27 Forwards a letter of the Nuns of Bethlehem to Mr. Mullanphy. The 
printing of the Ordo. With regard to the people who stay at the church door, 
you may act as you suggest, but do it with prudence. The Jesuits do not want 
to accept the parish of St. Louis: so the people who were worked up over that 
were simply mistaken; you may tell those people that no priest here would ever 
become the head of a schismatic party, and all our clergy will ever do their 
duty without fear. Am at sea in regard to your contract, and hope that you 
may not have any occasion to repent. 


28 Am sending the deed of sale of the land. Gladly grant Sister Eulalia 
Regis Hamilton permission to make her vows. Leo Hamilton did not follow the 
good example of his sisters, and has left the Seminary (See Diary, December 
26, 1825, St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. IV, p. 108, Note 95). On Sister 
Eulalia Hamilton, (See Bannard—Lady Fullerton: Life of Madame Duchesne 
p. 211 and foll). 


29 Buy at least twenty-five yards of bombazette; ask Mr. Shannon whether 
he wishes to sell his corn and would be willing to wait a few months for pay- 
ment, 


_ 2 Glad “to hear that the Nuns (Lorettines) arrived at Assumption. If Fr. 
Bigeshi does not like to have Thomas (Moore), he may be sent to Fr. Potini— 
Thomas More (See St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 330, Note 75) 
had been sent to Lousiana on November 27, 1825, (See Diary, Ibid., Vol. IV, 
p. 103), in the hope the climate would benefit his health. 4 
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J. B. Smedts, of the Society of Jesus. Solemn Vespers in 
the church. 


30 Monday. Was prevented by catarrh to celebrate Mass. Fr. 
Smedts was taken to Ste. Genevieve by Bro. Pifferi ®t and 
returned to St. Ferdinand. 


31 Tuesday, For the same reason I neither celebrated Mass 
nor had the Conference which had been announced. 


FEBRUARY. 


1 Wednesday. Mass in the chapel. In the evening, Confes- 
sions of the Seminarians. Wrote to the Right Rev. J. B. 
David, Bardstown, Ky. * 


2 Thursday. Early in the morning Confessions of the Broth- 
ers. Mass in the chapel. Did not assist at High Mass, as I 
was prevented by a cold. Solemn Vespers in the chapel. Re- 
ceived two letters from Fr. Tichitoli. 


3 Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter ; went to confession. 
Mass in the chapel. 


4 Saturday. Mass in the chapel. Did not go to the Monastery, 
owing to my cold. In the evening, Confessions of the Semi- 
narians. 


5 Quinquagesima Sunday. Early in the morning, Confessions 
of the Brothers. Mass in the chapel. Did not attend High 
Mass and Vespers, as I was prevented by a cold. 


6 Monday. Spiritual Conference to the Seminarians, on the 
proper way of passing the Lenten season: 1. motives; 2. 
means, Mr. Loisel **. Mass in the chapel. 


7 Tuesday. Spiritual Conference of the Community, as yes- 
terday. Fr. De Neckere and Bro. Oliva. Mass in the chapel. 


8 Ash Wednesday. Confessions of the Brothers. Mass in the 
chapel. At 10 o’clock, I solemnly blessed the ashes in the 


31 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 343, Note 116. 

82 Wrote before requesting to communicate his letter to Bp. Flaget. Is 
less than ever inclined to accede to the proposals of Bp. Du Bourg in regard 
to the postponement of the division of the Diocese. Certainly not moved by self- 
love, but by the good of the people of Upper La., and the desire of doing some- 
thing for the Indian Missions. Has now three deacons who would be fit sub- 
jects; many people are showing disposition to become Catholics; several Semi- 
narians have a real talent for preaching and controversy: all that will be engulfed 
in Lower Louisiana. 

33 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist, Review, Vol. III, p. 334, Note 88. 
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church and assisted at High Mass, during which Fr. De 
Neckere preached. 


9 Thursday. Mass in the chapel. Wrote to Fr. Tichitoli *. 
Received letters, 1. from Fr, Tichitoli; 2. from Fr. V. 
Badin; 3. from Fr. Potini; 4. from the Right Rev. J. B. 
David, Coadjutor of Bardstown. Answered Fr. Tichitoli *. 


10 Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter; went to confession. 
Mass in the chapel. Sent Mr. Timon. 


11 Saturday. Early in the morning, Mass in the chapel, Con- 
fessions of the Nuns. In the evening, Confessions of the 
Seminarians. 


12 1st Sunday in Lent. Early in the morning, Confessions of 
the Brothers. Assisted at High Mass, during which I 
preached on today’s gospel. I reminded the parishioners of 
the precept of the annual confession and of the paschal 
Communion, and read the canon of the Lateran Council. 
Vespers in the church. Wrote: 1. to Fr. V. Badin **, De- 
troit; 2. to Fr. Tichitoli *”. 


13. Monday. Spiritual Conference to the Seminarians, on 
Prayer (Mr. Chalon): 1. its necessity; 2. its conditions 
and qualities. Mass in the chapel. Answered Fr. Potini ** 
and wrote to Fr. Borgna **. Return of Mr. Timon. 


14 Tuesday. Spiritual Conference of the Community, on the 
love of the Cross: 1. motives; 2. manner (Bro. Pifferi). 
Mass in the chapel. 


34 Courage, patience, perseverance, fortitude against insistence. 


35 Only one letter Fr. Tichitoli is given that day in the correspondence 
Notebook I. Obviously this entry was due to an oversight that record had al- 
ready been made of that letter. 

36 Congratulations for Badin’s work and success at Detroit. The Captain 
may come if Fr. Richard thinks him fit: he must learn elementary Latin and 
Moral Theology. The young man will be received. Both, however, must have 
dimisorial letters and be incorporated into this Diocese. Girardin left, owing to 
ill-health. Advise Fr. Richard I cannot send a priest of our Congregation. 

87 No record of this letter. : 


88 If you had written to ask my opinion about your going back to Europe, 
I would have answered I did not deem it proper. You seem to be determined 
to go, however; yet you do not ask the necessary permissions. I do not’ under- 
stand your view of the matter. 


_ 8% Complains of Borgna’s long silence: yet himself has written several 
times. Is enclosing a Draft of Fr. Dahmen on Fr. Peyretti. Received all last 
year’s copies of the Catholic Miscellany, but none of this year. Fr. Saulnier will 
send the Ordos; the money therefore, and from other sources to be kept to 
Rosati’s credit. Send three barrels of sugar, two of rice, some bombazette for 
cassocks and linen cloth for shirts. 
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15 Wednesday. Mass in the chapel. Received a letter from Mr. 
Dahmen by Le Beau *°. Answered it. 


16 Thursday. Mass early in the morning. Conference to the 
Nuns, on the vow of Obedience: what it is; what obliga- 
tions, etc.; we must obey: 1. ecclesiastical Superiors; 2. the 
Superiors of the Monastery; 3. etc., etc. Received two let- 
ters from Fr. Tichitoli and one from Fr. Niel, in Paris. 


17 Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter; went to Confes- 
sion. Mass in the chapel. Answered Fr. Niel’s letter 41. 
Wrote to Fr. Saulnier *? for the balsam. 


18 Ember Saturday. Early in the morning, Confessions of the 
Nuns. At 10 o’clock Pontifical Mass in the church, during 
Ordination which I promoted to the Sacred Order of the Subdiaconate 


No. 11 ad titulum Missionis John Timon, acolyte of the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission. In the evening Confessions of the 
Seminarians. 


19 IInd Sunday in Lent. Early in the morning, Confessions 
of the Brothers. Mass in the chapel. Wrote to the Nuns of 
the Assumption **. Assisted at High Mass, during which I 
preached in the Sunday’s Gospel. The Church recalls to our 
memory today the transfiguration of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in order that, by that sample of the heavenly bliss which 
is afforded us, the faithful may, with greater fervor and 
alacrity embrace the course of penance on which they have 
engaged. 1. The Lord takes with him the three disciples 
who were pre-ordained to be the witnesses of his agony in 


40 Valentine Le Beau, a boy of the College. 

41 Glad to hear from you; thanks for the little subsidy sent; was most 
timely, for God has been trying us; failure of crops, one of the Convent cabins 
burned, etc. All our hope is in God’s Providence. Yet, when I take stock of our 
condition, I feel uneasy; we have eight or nine hundred dollars of debts; yet 
I cannot turn down deserving candidates who present themselves; else we shall 
have no priests. Our parishes are no better; outside of two the others cannot 
support a priest. For want of means, nothing can be done for the Protestants 
or the Indians. Personally I am penniless: have great difficulty to find where- 
with to defray the expenses of Pastoral visitations; had to borrow money for 
the last one, and for the Mission of Odin and Timon to Arkansas. Everything 
is as it was when you left; Fr. Audizio is at St. Louis with Fr. Saulnier; could 
not get anybody to take your place. Am awaiting you eagerly. 

42 Send balsam for Chrism. Received letter from Fr. Niel, dated Paris, 
November 15; he was about to leave for Rome. You will receive from Paris for 
me 600 francs. Fr. Niel is hopeful. 

43 Was glad to hear of your arrival. You found at Assumption conditions 
not unlike those which met you when you came to Missouri; occasions of prac- 
tising poverty, mortification. Receive these crosses with thanksgiving and desire 
to profit by them. Continue to edify those around; live in union, charity and 
obedience; punctually observe your rules; this is particularly necessary in new 
establishments. You will practice all that faithfully if you are docile to the ad- 
vise of your Director and Superior. Pray for me. 
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garden, in order that they might be witnesses etc. 2. Peter, 
because, etc. 3, Apart; because faith is sufficiently... by 
three etc. 4. Moses and Elias etc. 5. He speaks of his de- 
cease etc. 6. Peter: It is good for us etc. 7. etc. Vespers 
in the church. 


20 Monday. Early in the morning, Spiritual Conference for 
the Seminarians, on the sanctification of studies: 1. neces- 
sity; 2. means (Mr. Thompson **). Necessity: because as 
men, as Christians, as clerics consecrated to God, we are 
called to a right and holy life; and therefore should direct 
all our actions to that end, Actions which by their nature 
are holy, are, of themselves, so directed, if accomplished 
in the right way; evil actions can in no way tend to that 
end; finally those that are indifferent may become good or 
bad, according to the dispostions with which they are ac- 
complished. Of this latter nature are studies; therefore 
etc. 2. Studies, when they are sanctified, are meritorious, 
hence through them we may acquire immense treasures 
etc. 3. If we neglect to sanctify our studies, an endless 
series of evils will follow. For, according to St. Thomas, 
there are no indifferent actions im individuo; if done for a 
good purpose, then ...; if otherwise, then etc. But we are 
bound to work for a good purpose. Hence such as seek in 
study nothing else than vanity, self-satisfaction, expose 
themselves to the danger of the loss of faith, and the cor- 
ruption of morals etc. Means: 1. They should be directed 
to God, in order that we should fulfill our duty etc. and 
render ourselves able to procure the glory of God and the 
salvation of the neighbor. 2. They ought to be made orderly. 
Studies that are necessary are to be preferred before all 
others, no matter how useful these may be; those that are 
useful ought to be selected according to the advice of the 
Director and Superior; we should refrain from an im- 
moderate desire to read many books etc. 3. By prayers re- 
cited before, after, and even etc., etc. Mass in the chapel. 
Received letters from Fr. Dahmen and from Mr. Slattery. 


fa Tuesday. Spiritual Conference of the Community, on 
Silence (Mr. Vergani **). Mass in the chapel. Answered 
the letters of Fr. Dahmen * and Mr. Slattery 4. 


44 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 344, Note 120. 

45 Cf. Ibid., p. 342, Note 100. 

46 Am sending you a ham. Excuse the ignorance of those people who, living 
far from the church, are ill-instructed. Go and marry them, provided there are 
to be no festivities. If you are sick, I will send Fr, Odin. 

47 Neither Fr. Odin nor I could without impropriety refuse your offering, 
We thank you for this and the continual services you render us. What you con- 
sider trouble caused us, we regard as a duty of our calling. 
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22 Wednesday. Mass in the chapel, 


23 Thursday. Mass early in the morning. Conference to the 
Nuns, on the vow of Povery. By the mail I received the 
following letters: 1. of the Right Rev. Bp. of New Orleans; 
2. of Mr. O’Toole, Bardstown; also, all the Numbers so far 
issued of the Truth Teller, of New York. Arrival of Mr. 
Verhaegen *°, scholastic, S. J., from St. Ferdinand, sent 
here by his Superior to receive the sacred Orders of the 
Subdiaconate, Diaconate and Priesthood ; through him I re- 
ceived letters, 1. from Fr, Van Quickenborne; 2. from 
Madame Duchesne. 


24 Friday. Feast of St. Mathias, Ap. Early in the morning 
Confessions of the Seminarians and the Brothers. Mass 
in the chapel, at which Communion. High Mass in the 
church. Vespers in the same place. Wrote: 1. to the Bp. 
otNew Orl.°°>" 2. to Fr. Le Saulnier*®! 32. to Mr: OF 


Toole *?. 


25 Saturday. Mass early in the morning. Confessions of the 
Nuns. Received a letter from the Right Rev. Bp. of Bards- 


48 New Orleans, January 22, 1826. Fr. Bigeschi is more than ever bent 
on leaving. Fr. Tichitoli is dispirited and tells me he cannot stay alone. Send 
him Fr. Vergani or Paquin. These defectious are demoralizing the Diocese. Mr. 
Paquin would do better, on account of the Sisters. They are well; but things 
go so slow that, even though they are in the house, yet they cannot receive 
pupils. Fr. Bigeschi is rather stubborn. 

49 See C. P. Maes: The Life of Rev. Charles Nerinckx, p. 455 and foll. 


50 You undoubtedly supposed, in making your request, that Paquin and 
Vergani have finished their theology; they are through only two-thirds of it, 
and the remaining tracts are among the most important. I do not doubt that you 
will deem it necessary to let them finish their course. I see the necessity of giv- 
ing a companion to Tichitoli; here is a way: you had promised me to take away 
Fr. Rosti from Grand Coteau; he could go to La Fourche. Vergani and Paquin 
will not finish their course before Pentecost next year: I know whereof I am 
speaking, as I am their professor. Useless to think they could finish their studies 
under Tichitoli. I would be glad to have the answer of Propaganda in regard 
to marriages. The Ordo was ready on time, but there was no means to send it. 
I ordained Fr. Smedts, S. J. Mr. Verhaegen, S. J., has just come for ordination. 
The affairs at St. Louis are very much of a mud-puddle. 

51 Could not procure for St. Mary’s Seminary some help like that which 
you tendered in 1821 at Bp. Du Bourg’s request? The Seminary is still under the 
same Superior, and unfortunately in the same plight. The interest you mani- 
fested for the Superior and his Community leads me to believe that you will not 
be offended at this request. 

52. On November 22, 1825, I signed the deed of the lot sold to you by Bp. 
Du Bourg; Mr. Flynn left it with me, together with a bond of $400.00 payable 
on May 1, 1829. A few months ago he had the deed recorded, as he intended 
to sell; and he sent it back. That deed and the bond are the only papers relating 
to ae business which are in my possession. The mortgage has not been left 
with me. 
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town 5%. Confessions of the Seminarians. 


26 IlIId Sunday in Lent. Early in the morning, Confessions of 
the Brothers. Pontifical Mass in the chapel, during which | 
Ordination promoted to the sacred Order of the Subdiaconate ad titu- 
No. 12 lum paupertatis Peter Joseph Verhaegen, acolyte of the 
Society of Jesus, presented by his Superior. Confessions 
of some lay persons, Assisted at High Mass, during which 
Fr. De Neckere preached. Wrote to Mr. Skinner °*, Mon- 
treal. Vespers in the church. 


27 Monday. Early in the morning Spiritual Conference to the 
Seminarians, on the virtue of humility: motives; means 
(Mr. Saucier **). Mass in the chapel. 


28 Tuesday. Early in the morning, Spiritual Conference of 
the Community, on avoiding sins and failings against char- 
ity. 1. Motives: the consideration of our duties, a) as men ; 
b) as Christians; c) as members of the same Community. 
2. What should be avoided: a) thoughts; b) words; c) ac- 
tions; d) omissions, (Bro. Donati **). Mass in the chapel. 


MARCH. 


1 Wednesday. Mass in the chapel. Sent Bro. Pifferi and Mr. 
Labadie to Ste. Genevieve *”. 


58 Original in Archives of St. Louis Archdioc, Chancery. Bardstown, 
February 17, 1826: Bp. David communicated to me your letter. Our desire is 
that you should not consent to the transfer of your Seminary to New Orleans. 
I wrote to your Superior in Rome to request him to insist in order that the division 
of the Diocese should be made soon; the letter is on its way. It is desirable that 
some of your Italian Confreres should do the same: as long as you are only 
Coadjutor you cannot act on your own account, and can do nothing for the 
Diocese of St. Louis, where, in my opinion, there is a better scope for good than 
in New Orleans. 

54 Editor of The American Farmer.—Your favors received, and all the 
numbers of the current volume. Paid subscription to Mr. Slattery. 


55 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist, Review, Vol. LLL, p. 330, Note 74. 
56 Cf. Ibid., p. 350, Note 140. 


57 Under this date, the Notebook No. I, of Bp. Rosati’s Correspondence 
contains two letters, not recorded in the Diary. The first is to Bishop Du Bourg, 
in reply to one of this prelate received the same day and dated February4, 1826. 
(See St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. IV, p. 106, Note 90). After speaking of 
the fire at the Bethlehem Convent, he once more deplores the departure of many 
priests, and for the first time broaches, recommending absolute secrecy, the project 
of a trip to Europe in order, first, to obtain the postponement of the division; 
secondly to get a few priests of the Congregation to start the Louisiana Seminary ; 
and thirdly to stimulate the zeal of the members of the Propagation of the 
Faith on behalf of the Mission. Fr. Brassac is going to Europe. Himself has to 
borrow the money for the trip: he will give as security two of his negroes. Fr. 
Sibourd is also about to depart: he leaves to Rosati all his furniture and asks 
that 500 Masses be said for his intention. Mr. Chalon wants to join the Jesuits. 
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2 Thursday. Mass early in the morning. Conference to the 
Nuns, on the observance of Rule. Sent Fr. Permoli and 
Mr. Timon to St. Michael®*; they are to remain there 
three days, the first, to perform a marriage, etc.; the sec- 
ond, to preach next Sunday in English, etc, Received the 
speech made by the Right Rev. J. England in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 


3 Friday. Chapter. Went to confession. Mass in the chapel. 


4 Saturday. Mass early in the morning. Confessions of the 
Nuns. In the evening Confessions of the Seminarians. 


5 IVth Sunday in Lent. Early in the morning Confessions of 

the Brothers at Pontifical Mass in the Community chapel, 

assisted by Fr. Odin, and Messrs. Paquin and Vergani. I 

Ordination promoted to the sacred Order of the Diaconate Peter 
No. 13 Joseph Verhaegen, Subdeacon of the Society of Jesus. 
Confessions of some externs. Assisted at High Mass, dur- 

ing which I preached. What we read today in the Gospel 

affords plenty of matter for instruction. The wonder which 

Christ works in the presence of all strengthen our faith in 

the wonderful things, exceeding our human intellect, which 

he teaches. And just as we cannot, without an incredible 

audacity and impiety, deny what he did, so likewise we 

cannot refuse to accept his teaching without the same im- 

piety and audacity. The multiplication of loaves is just as 

wonderful and incomprehensible as the transsubstantiation 

of the bread and wine into His body and blood, and the 


I will not permit him to go before the Summer vacation; in the meantime he 
ought to reflect seriously on his project.—Rosati’s answer is summed up in the 
Notebook as follows: Knowing the state of your finances, I did not wish to 
write you concerning the misfortune of our Nuns: it would have been begging. 
I accept the 500 Intentions of Fr. Sibourd. As to the rest, I wrote you by mail; 
a conversation will be more satisfactory than a thousand letters. 

The second letter is to Miss Camilla de Glandeves de Niozelles, Marseilles, 
France. This was one of the two ladies who had been Fr. Rosati’s hosts during 
several weeks in 1816-16, when Frs. Rosati and Acquaroni stopped at Marseilles 
on their way from Rome to Bordeaux and ultimately to America. After re- 
introducing himself to the lady, Bishop Rosati rehearses briefly the story of the 
establishment in Amerca, especially of the Seminary. Certain graphic details 
on the church of the Barrens and the stay at Mrs. Hayden’s house are not found 
anywhere else, that we know of, at first hand; for this reason they are worth 
citing here: “A few log-cabins were the first edifies of the Seminary. The church 
was, and still is built in the same style: large logs hewn square on two sides and 
laid upon one another, the chinks being filled with small pieces of wood or rock 
and mud; the roof is of wood, and oftentimes in winter leaves free passage to 
rain and snow, so that we had repeatedly our floors covered with two or three 
inches of water; and at other times we found upon our beds on awaking in the 
morning, an extra blanket of snow—which was not there the night before.” A 
note indicates the letter was “to be continued”; but of the continuation we have, 
so far, discovered no traces. 


58 Fredericktown, Mo. 
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multiplication of that same body and blood. Strange, there- 
fore, and absolutely incomprehensible is the position of 
those Christians, professing that the Scriptures are the pure 
word of God, who yet deny the Transubstantiation. Strange 
is the conduct of those Catholics who, firmly believing this 
mystery, neglect nevertheless to receive the Holy Eucharist, 
or come to the sacred Table with evil dispositions, heaping 
sacrilegious communions upon sacrilegious confessions. In 
order that we may avoid these most great evils, last Sun- 
day, etc.; today, etc., we shall explain what are the ob- 
stacles to confession: 1. shame; 2. fear; 3. malice; 4. pride. 
1. Of course, no one denies that shame accompanies sin. 
And indeed it should be so. Thus it was ordained by 
Providence, in order that shame should frighten us from 
sinning. But here, the order is iriverted; that shame of 
which I speak is not grounded on any reasonable founda- 
tion. The confession of our sins is an action good, glorious, 
meritorious, and commanded to us; whereas that shame 
will be no help whatever to him to hides his sins in con- 
fession. They indeed cannot be hid from God, for in Him 
we live, and move, and are.’’®® “Where shall I go from thy 
spirit, and whither shall I flee from thy face?’®° He is a 
“searcher of hearts.” Nay more, this shame is most 
harmful: by your silence you shall be condemned, whereas 
by your confession you could have been saved. On the day 
of judgment, “nothing is hid that shall not be revealed,” ° 
before your parents, your relatives, your friends, the whole 
world.” Let all then be confounded that act unjust things 
without cause.” *—2. Fear. Loss of reputation, there is 
none: the priest is bound by the most strict law of secrecy, 
imposed upon him by natural law, divine law and eccle- 
siastical law, and sanctioned by punishments, both eternal 
and temporal; so that in no case whatever may he reveal 
any of the things which he has heard in confession. Loss of 
the esteem of the confessor himself, there is none either: 
for he, too, is a man; he knows by his own experience 
human frailty, that to fail is human, but also that to repair 
one’s failings by confessing them is above human nature; 
and the greater the sins which he hears, the greater in pro- 
portion will he recognize the grace, the virtue and heroism 
of the penitent who confesses them. Harsh reproofs, there 
will be none: the priest must develop in himself a heart all 


59 Act, xvii, 28. 
60 Ps. cxxxviil, 6. 
61 Ps. vii, 9. 

62 Matt. x, 26. 
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of charity, and imitate Christ, the prince of pastors, who 
used to receive sinners with kindness, and treat them with 
the greatest love. Heavy penances? But where are, in the 
present discipline of the Church, these penaces? What a 
difference with what used to be done in the early times of 
the Church! with what is suffered in purgatory, with the 
eternal pains of hell which the divine jsutice etc. The 
delay, or denial of absolution. Granted that by not confess- 
ing your sins you receive absolution, of what good is this 
sacrilege to you? Moreover, absolution is never denied al- 
together: there are no irremissible sins; God’s mercy far 
exceeds men’s malice. And if absolution was ever denied 
you, it was not because your sin was irremissible, but be- 
cause you were not yet in the proper and necessary dispo- 
sitions: for instance, you refused to make restitution of 
what you had unjustly acquired, to remove a proximate 
occasion of sin, to pluck out of your heart an emity, etc.— 
3. Malice, which excuses lessens sins, etc. Integrity with re- 
gard to the species of sin, etc. Adam, Eve; so does the 
husband blame his wife, the wife her husband; the parents 
their children; the servants their masters, the masters their 
servants, etc., etc. — 4. Pride, which makes some confess 
their sins with a kind of boasting, without the least sense 
of shame, or sorrow and humility; which make penitents 
resist to the confessor, and refuse to acquiesce to their ad- 
monitions and to their judgment: This is no sin; I think 
this is lawful, etc. So, for instance, to sell liquor, to hold 
dances, to frequent dangerous company, etc. Confession, 
therefore, to be good, must be an accusation of one’s own 
sins, according to species and numbers and circumstances, 
made humbly to the priest, etc., etc. Vespers in the church. 


6 Monday. Early in the morning, Conference to the Semi- 
narians, on the Exercise of the Presence of God: 1. Mo- 
tives; 2. Means (Mr. Mascaroni*®*). Mass in the chapel. 
In the evening, return of Fr. Permoli and Mr. Timon. Re- 
ceived a letter from Fr, Audizio. 


7 Tuesday. Mass in the chapel. 
8 Wednesday. Mass in the same place. * 


64 OCf, St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 348, Note 134. 

65 ‘Two letters were written on that day. The one is to Fr. Audizio in 
answer to Audizio’s letter received two days before: I am well pleased with the 
arrangements you made with the people of Vide-Poche. Your boxes were long 


since sent to Ste. Genevieve. ; 
The other is to Fr. Dahmen: Received Cologne water. Please find us vines, 
pear-trees, currant-bushes, melon and radish seeds. 
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9 Thursday. Mass early in the morning. Conference to the 
Nuns, on the obstacles to the observance of Rules; i false 
charity; 2. misguided zeal; 3. exaggerated care of one’s 
halth; 4. discouragement, etc. In the evening received by 
the mail a letter from Fr. Tichitoli. 


10 Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter; went to confession. 
Mass in the chapel. Answered Madame Duchesne °°. Wrote 


to Fr. Portier ®. 


11 Saturday Sitientes. At 10 o’clock I celebrated solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass in the church, and had an ordination in which 
1. I conferred the first Tonsure on Gabriel Chalon °, of 
the Diocese of Lyons, incardinated to this New Orleans 
Diocese with the permission of his Ordinary; 2. promoted 
to the Diaconate John Timon, of the Congregation of the 
Mission; and 3. to the Priesthood John Boulliez, of the 
Congregation of the Mission, and Pete: Joseph Verhaegen, 
of the Society of Jesus. In the evéning, Confessions of the 


Ordination 
No. 14 


66 J have always desired the multiplication of establishments which, like 
yours, are the greatest asset of Religion in this country. Hence I shail be most 
glad to see one at St. Charles. I accordingly authorize you to take whatever 
steps you will deem proper and at any time you choose. Have just ordained 
Fr. Verhaegen. 

67 Have just heard your appointment to the Bishopric of Alabama, and, at 
the same time, your refusal. I was glad that you are known in Rome and hope 
your refusal will not be accepted. Owing to my great affection for you since I 
have had the privilege to know you, I feel a personal satisfaction at your eleva- 
tion. I would not speak thus if the Episcopate in this country was a source of 
honors: but crosses, afflictions, privations, humiliations, labors, and sufferings 
are our lot. Courageously, therefore, take up these crosses, and you will be on 
the high road to heaven. Will to-morrow confer tonsure upon your cousin (Mr. 
Gabriel Chalon), who is deporting himself excellently and has profited much by 
his sojourn in the Seminary. Mr. Boullier and a Jesuit are also to be ordained 
priests. 

Another letter, to Fr. Tichitoli, was written the same day: My previous 
letters told you what I think about your going back to. Europe. You are right 
in asking for a companion, but you know that it is not within my power to send 
you those whom you are asking for. Fr. Idin, as I told you already, is the only 
priest here able to work; Fr. De Neckere is sick; Fr. Permoli does not speak 
French; Mr. Paquin has not yet seen two-thirds of his theology, and cannot be 
ordained before Pentecost next year. I accordingly thought of Fr. Rosti, whom 
I cannot leave alone. 


68 Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review, Vol. IV, p. 85, Note 37. 

69 Heard from Bp. Du Bourg your determination to return to Europe. I 
keenly feel the loss which the Diocese will suffer thereby; but as I know this 
step on your part is prompted by good reasons, I pray God to shower upon you 
in the place of your retirement his choicest blessings. I assume the charge of 


the 500 Masses mentioned by Bishop Du Bourg and thank you for the ample 
compensation which you kindly offered me. 
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Seminarians. Wrote: 1. to Fr. Sibourd ®; 2. to Fr. Van 
Quickenborne 7°. 


Passion Sunday. Early in the morning, Confessions of the 
Brothers. Mass in the chapel, Confessions. Assisted at 
High Mass, during which Fr. Odin preached the sermon. 
Vespers in the church. 


Monday. Early in the morning, Spiritual Conference to tbe 
Seminarians, on vivifying our actions and our life by the 
spirit of faith; 1. Motives; 2. Means (Mr. Labadie). Mass 
in the chapel. 


Tuesday. Spiritual Conference of the Community, (as yes- 
terday). Bro. Vanucci"? and Mr. Paquin. Mass in the 
chapel. 


Wednesday. Mass in the chapel. In the evening arrival of 
Fr. Dahmen. Received letters from Fr. Saulnier and Fr. 
Verhaegen. 


Thursday, Mass early in the morning. Confessions of the 
Nuns. 


Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter; one Confession ; 
went to confession. Mass in the chapel. Fr. Bouillier sang 
his first Mass in the chapel of the Nuns, at the occasion of 
the feast of the Seven Dolors of the Bl. Virgin. 


Saturday. Mass in the chapel. In the evening Confessions 
of the.Seminarians and of Eu. 


Palm Sunday. Early in the morning, Confessions of the 
Brothers. Mass in the chapel. At 9 o’clock, went to the 
church, blessed the Palms; after the Gospel of the Blessing 
of the Palms, preached: Christ, who, during all His mortal 
life, faithful to the practice of humility, had always shunned 
honors, today prepares a triumph to himself. Great mystery, 
this. On the tenth day of the month, according to the pre- 
cept of Leviticus, was to be prepared the lamb to be im- 
molated on the feast of the Pascha. This lamb figured 
Christ. Christ, the victim to be immolated is brought to 
Jerusalem with the pomp of a triumph. Moreover, he was 
to be recognized by the Jewish people as the Messias 
promised to them, according to the words of the prophet. 


70 JY delayed ordaining Fr. Verhaegen a little more than you anticipated 
because I like to hold Ordinations on the days appointed by the church; we had, 
moreover, some candidates of our own. Fr. Verhaegen has edified us very much, 
as had done Fr. Smedts. I congratulate you on getting this addition, and pray 
God to continue to give you increase. 

71 «Cf. St. Louis Cath. Hist. Review. Vol. III, p. 352, Note 147. 
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He, therefore, is received as such; as such he is hailed : 
Hosanna! His triumph takes place amidst the waving of 
palms. He indeed was to conquer, by his passion and death, 
hell, sin and death. A king of peace, he is received with 
the waving of olive branches, as he was to reconcile man- 
kind with God by his death. These are the mysteries which 
we commemorate today. Fitting it was indeed that we 
should take part in this triumph, as we, like the crowds who 
received him today, are of the numbers of those for whom 
he was to die. This is the purpose of this procession, where- 
by, going to meet Christ, we emulate the pious desire of the 
crowds to see him; we walk with palms and branches of 
trees, not only to recall to our memories the significance 
of them, but also to urge us on to share in the struggle of 
Christ. We should root up habits of sin: they will serve to 
the triumph of Christ; we should struggle against the spir- 
itual foes of our souls; the world, the devil, the flesh, The 
olive branches are the sign of our reconciliation to God. 
When the procession returns to the church, only a few 
chanters enter at once into the edifice; the door is shut, 
and the rest remain outside. The chanters inside start a 
hymn ;the clergy outside repeat that hymn. Before Christ’s 
death héaven was closed to men; true, there were relations 
between the citizens of the heavenly court and the pilgrim 
sons of Adam; yet, after death the latter were unable to 
enter into that motherland, Christ by his death unlocked 
the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem. All these things, etc. 
Solemn Vespers in the church. 


Monday. Early in the morning, Spiritual Conference to the 
Seminarians, on the Devotion to the passion of Christ (Mr. 
Jourdain.) Mass in the chapel. 


Tuesday. Spiritual Conference of the Community, on the 
Passion of Christ (Fr. De Neckere). Mass in the chapel. 


Wednesday, Mass in the chapel early in the morning. Con- 
fessions of the Nuns. At 4 o’clock, Tenebrae in the church. 
In the evening Confessions of the Seminarians. 


Maundy Thursday. Early in the morning, Confessions of 
the Brothers. Went to confession, At 9 o’clock in the 
church; after None Pontifical Mass. After the Gospel I 
preached and explained today’s ceremonies. Consecration 
of the Holy Oils. Communion of the clergy and the people. 
After Vespers I washed the feet to twelve of the clergy, 
some priests, and the others inferior clerics. At 4 o’clock 
Tenebrae in the church. 
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24 Good Friday. At 10 o’clock, in the church. Preached. At 
4 o’clock Tenebrae. 


25 Holy Saturday, At 8:30 went to church. After the reciting 
of Sexte, I explained the ceremonies, blessed the fire; then 
took place the blessing of the paschal candle; None was 
recited, I blessed the Baptism Fount, and baptized an in- 
fant, the daughter of Benedict Hayden. Litany; Mass. In 
the evening, Confessions of the Seminarians and of others. 


26 Easter Sunday. Early in the morning, Confessions of the 
Brothers and of others. Received letters: 1. from Fr. Dah- 
men; 2. from the Right Rev. Bp. of New Orleans; 3. 
from Fr. Borgna; 4. from Fr. Boccardo (Italy "*) ; 5. from 
Fr, Acquaroni (Italy ) ; 6. the news of the death of Mrs. 
Fournier”. After the chanting of Tierce I celebrated solemn 
Pontifical Mass in the church, and Fr. De Neckere preach- 


72 Original in Archives of St. Louis Archdioc. Chancery; a short note: 
Wrote to you lately; since then nothing new; am strengthened more and more 
in my purpose, hence hope to see you in the latter part of April. Enclose a letter 
of Fr. Boullier’s father; I answered he is well. 


78 Angelo Boccardo, priest C. M. Bishop Rosati had long desired to have 
him in America and intended to make him Director of the Novices. He indeed 
came to America in 1827, but owing to an unfortunate accident, which we shall 
hear from our Diary, sailed back immediately for Italy, to the great dismay of 
Bishop Rosati. 

74 Cf. St. Louis Cath, Hist. Review, Vol. III, p. 318, Note 20. 


75 Bictoire Francoise Du Bourg, Bishop Du Bourg’s elder sister, was born 
at Bordeaux in 1763, shortly before her parents Pierre Du Bourg and Marguerite 
Armand de Bogluzan went over to San Domingo, where Louis William Valen- 
tin, the future Bishop, was born in 1766. No doubt but, like the other children 
of the family, Victoire Frangoise was sent to France for her education. When 
and where she married Antoine Fournier, we cannot tell, but she was, it seems, 
a widow in 1808, at the time she extended the hospitality of her Baltimore home 
to Mirs. Seton. Some time after 1815, she, together with her brother, Louis 
Joseph Du Bourg, “le beau Du Bourg”, as he was styled, moved back to Bor- 
deaux, 7, Rue de l’Eglise St. Seurin, and both were active in helping the Louis- 
iana missions. Mrs. Fournier died December 5, 1825 in her home. Following is 
the entry o fher demise, in the Register of Funerals of St. Seurin’s parish: 

‘In the year one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five, the sixth day of 
the month of December, were celebrated in the church of St. Sevrin the re- 
ligious obsequies of Lady Victoire Frangoise Du Bourg, sixty-two years of age, 
born in Bordeaux, widow of Mr. Antoine Fournier, who deceased yesterday at 
one o'clock in the morning, having received the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
During her long illness she had received Communion several times. In witness 
thereof I, the undersigned, pastor of this church, have drawn up the present 


Act. 
FUILHADE (Failhade?) 
Pastor of St. Seurin.’ 
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ed. Answered Frs. Dahmen*, Borgna™’, and Saulnier *, 
and, sent the Holy Oils to the latter. 


Monday. Mass in the chapel. Confession of a lay person. 
Assisted at High Mass, during which I preached: We-must 
rise again with Christ, and take care that our resurrection 
be like the resurrection of Christ; 1. true; 2. perfect; 3. © 
for ever. ; 


Tuesday. Mass in the chapel. Assisted at High Mass. 
Wednesday, Mass in the chapel. 


Thursday. Mass early in the morning in the same place. 
Conference to the Nuns, on our Spiritual Resurrection with 
Christ. 


Friday. Early in the morning, Chapter; went to confession. 
Mass in the chapel. 


_ 7% Am sending Holy Oils for yourself and Fr. Olivier. Open the barrel of 
rice and take what you need; keep also six bottles of oil. Am sending you some 


sausage. 
LiCG 


Your letter received. Am sending you a barrel of corn meal and a box 


containing sausage. 
78 Am sending Holy Oils for your self, Fr. Audizio, Fr. Savine and the 


Jesuits. 


